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which he understood Mexico was now willing to | 
cede in consideration of the sum proposed to be 

id, and the claims existing anterior to the war, 
fe insisted it would bea most extravagant bargain, 
He denied that the whole of that territory was | 
worth five millions of dollars. And in regard to | 
the country on this side of the Rio Grande, he de- 
sired to propound an inquiry for the consideration 
cf his friends on the other side of the House. 
After having contended here, as gentlemen had | 
done for two long years, that we were the real | 
owners to the valley of the Rio Grande; after de- | 
monstrating, as gentlemen with great ability and | 
ingenuity had sought to do, and the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. McLane] had told them the 
story about the appointment of inspectors of the | 
custom-house there; after:the repeated assertion | 
that Texas did extend to the Rio Grande, and that | 
the army of this Government had the right to take || 
up its march to the Rio Grande, and to occupy ‘t 
from its mouth to its source, was the twenty-one | 
millions of dollars now, or any part of it, to be 
paid for that territory? If it was not to be paid 
for that, what was that enormotis consideration to 
he paid for? 

Mr. ASHMUN interposed, and begged to en- 
lighten the gentleman from Connecticut on that 
point. Perhaps the gentleman did not understand 
the full value of the purchase. Now, he under- 
stood that it was intended as a consideration for 
not only what was now properly Mexico, but it 
was also to purchase the right of Laxties to Texas. 
We were now to pay for ‘Texas. 

Mr.SMITH would say pothing of the real value 
of Texas, for we had on this floor gentlemen who 
represented her, for whom he had great personal 
respect. Nor would he undertake to say how 
soon it would be that we should have representa- || 
tives here from the sister States of New Mexico | 
and California; but it seemed strange to him that 
we were now to pay a large consideration for that || 
which the Administration and its friends demon- || 
strated was ours, and which they contended for | 
as zealously as for ** 54° 40’ or fight.””_ Nolonger || 
since than the last session of Congress they had || 
heard these arguments, and yet now the President || 
was asking us to ratify a treaty by which Mexico || 
sells her right to Texas—to ail on this side of the || 
Nueces, as well as that lying between the Nueces |! 
and the Rio Grande. | 

Mr. McLANE was understood to explain that |} 
this Government was not to pay for territory—not || 
for one inch on this side of the Rio Grande, but for || 
jurisdiction over territory to be ceded by Mexico. || 

Mr. SMITH said, then it appeared we were not || 
to get a foot of territory, except in the deserts of |, 
California, but we were to get jurisdiction. Juris- |, 
diction over what? Over savages and an impassa- || 
ble desert, where no man could travel with safety. || 
He saw that he had not the time to bring before /| 
the House the mass of evidence which he had in || 
his possession respecting the value of that territo- || 
ty, the object of which was to show that that whole |. 
country was of no value, but he would read an || 
extract from a statement made by Lieutenant Col- || 
onel Emory, of the topographical engineers, who |, 
has lately been appointed to a regiment of volun- || 
teers, and has joined the army in Mexico. He || 
had intended to have requested the opinion of his 
rend from the Covington district of Kentucky 
(Mr. Gaines] respecting the value of that territo- 
ty, for which this Administration had waged a 
*structive and expensive war. Not having time 
to ask for it now, he hoped the gentleman from 
Kentucky would give it to him in writing. 

(Mr. S. then read largely from the statement of 
teutenant Colonel Emory, and was still proceed- 
ing, When the chairman announced the expiration | 

‘ 


| 
| 





of his wea 

Mr. FICKLIN followed, and said he should not 
wey to the many points raised by gentlemen 
Who had preceded hin, either as to the number of 
men that had the scurvy there, as set forth in one 
of the extracts which had been read, or as to the 
Value of the territory which it was” proposed that 
We should now acquire from Mexico. He should 
Proceed to another branch of the argument. 
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| 
| 


| peace, 


| and security for the future. 
| tion of the gentlemen opposite on these points? 


| 

| pnsillanimous m3n breathing. 

| were certainly contradictory, but | é | 

| more éontradictory than the positions which the || to cross the river to Matamoros. 


They had had this morning two speeehes from 
the opposite side of the House; one from the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Tuompson,] to which 
he had listened with creat pleasure, and one from 
the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut, {Mr. 
Smrrn,] who had undertaken to cause a smile at 


| the attempt to bring worthless territory into this 


Uniop. Now, he (Mr. F.) should not undertake 
to discuss the subject-matter of the treaty, inas- 
much as it was not before them, and, as yet, they 
had nothing to do with it. He confessed he was | 
somewhat surprised that gentlemen had alluded to 


|| it here, much less bring it into this debate and make 
it the subject of discussion. 


But, having been 
brought here, he was equally surprised at the 
adroitness with which gentlemen had dodged the 
question, and shown how unwilling they were to | 
commit themselves as to the merits of the treaty. 
Now, he asked those gentlemen, were they for the 
treaty or against it?) Or was it only their object 
to find fault with everything the President does? 


| Was it their object merely to make political capital 
| for the coming canvass of 1848? He was ata loss 
| to know on what issue they were to meet gentle- 


men at this time. Those gentlemen had spoken 
of a change of the policy of the Administration, | 
The first object, they say, was to “conquer a 
*? as promulged by the Executive, but the 
object now was to obtain ** indemnity for the past | 
*> What was the posi- | 


When this war commenced they had speech after 
speech of burning eloquence to show that the an- | 


nexation of Texas was war per se; that annexation || 


was notonly likely to bring war, but thatit was war. 
On that question, however, they had some friends 


| on the other side who stood by them. There was || 
a gentleman from Georgia, [supposed to be Mr. || 
| Toomss,] to whose speeches he always listened | 


with admiration, who made an eloquent speech in 
favor of annexation—one of the most eloquent, in 
short, that he had ever listened to in this Hall. 


There were other Whig members who voted with || 


the friends of annexation throughout; but they 
found now that all, or nearly all—if their vote on 
a recent resolution was to be taken as expressive 
of the views of that side of the House—were now 
ready to say that annexation did not produce war, 
but that the President did by his unjust and un- 
constitutional act. | 

Mr. F. read an extract from the first speech of | 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. R. W. Tuomp- | 
son;] and, after commenting thereon, inquired why | 


the gentlemen opposite had changed their own po- || 


sition? It was because it was necessary to save 
those gentlemen who voted for annexation. If 
they retained the position that annexation was | 


war, then the head of the gentleman from Georgia, || 


and his friends who voted with him for annexation, 
must be taken off; they must fall under the guil- 
lotine of party; and the only way to relieve them 
was, fo change the issue, and say that annexation 
did not produce war, but that our miserable Presi- 
dent had produced it. Such was the charge now | 
brought against the President, for whose defence | 
it was not necessary that he should now detain | 
the committee. The multiform charges which the | 

| 

! 


gentlemen on the other side made against the Presi- 


dent were rather amusing than otherwise. First, 


| he was a perfect Nero—a cold-hearted tyrant— | 
/ one who would fiddle while Rome was burning, | 
| and the Capitol was reduced toashes. At another | 


time, he was the weakest, most contemptible, most | 
Now, these charges | 
but they were not} 


gentlemen opposite had. taken on the subject of | 
this Mexican war. They had made no greater | 
mistake than that the people of Texas were land | 
robbers and outcasts, and that, as between Mexico | 
and Texas, Mexico was right, and Texas all | 
wrong. If gentlemen would calmly look at the, 
subject, and not permit their feelings and their | 


|| point his cannon on the city of Matamoros. 
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of successful contradiction. Texas, in common 
with every other department of Mexico, went into 
the revolution, and established the constitution of 
1824—a constitution similar to that of our own— 
and he defied gentlemen on the other side to adduce 
a single act to show that Texas had ever violated 
that constitution, or departed from its provisions. 
Here, then, was a point to start from. Texas 
entered into the support of that constitution in 
good faith, and in good faith every other State of 
Mexico should have united to carry it out. In 
1834, however, Santa Anna, by a military order, 
and by no other authority, subverted the Govern- 
ment, turned out Gomez Farias, and brought in 
a military Vice President, and he sent his myr- 
midons into every part of Texas, to compel the 
people of that Staie to submit to his authority. 
Texas resisted, and he would ask his friends on 
the other side of the House, if there was one 
amongst them so craven that he would not have 
resisted as ‘Texas did? Texas, he repeated, re- 
sisted: with less than thirty thousand people she 
stood up against a hation of eight millions in de- 
fending her rights. And who were the Texans 
who had been denounced in such opprobrious 
terms? Permit him to name Stephen 8. Austin, 
| Whose name was stamped on the character of the 
| country—a man of as high a character as any gen- 
tleman in this House. He was a man of intel- 
ligence, integrity, and great worth. He formerly 
resided in Potosi, in the State of Missouri; then 
‘he emigrated to Texas, under the permission of 
the Spanish Government, to found a colony there. 
Afterwards they found him dragged to the city of 
Mexico, and there he was incarcerated in a loath- 
some prison, without crime or fault on his part; 
and to the day of his death he never recovered from 
the disease which he there contracted. Stephen 
S. Austin, then, was the head of the —— of 
Texas, and he was worthy to be placed at the head 
of that or of any other country. 

But to come to the issue as to the marching of 
the army, and the question of title which it involy- 
ed. Now, he defied gentlemen on the other side 
to put their finger on a better title for Mexico than 
Texas possessed to that territory. Texas had an 
undisputed title until it was promulged bere and 
sounded from one end to the other of this nation— 
commencing at the Capitol and repeated through 
every Whig newspaper in the country—that the 
title was in Mexico. Yes, the title of Mexico was 
a Whig discovery, for it had not been previously 
discovered by Mexico. And now as to the march 
to the Rio Grande. He would say to gentlemen 
opposite, that he would not hold General Taylor 
responsible for his letter in which he said, if the 
Government intended to insist upon the Rio Grande 
as an ultimatum, they should take a position on 
the Rio Grande; and he would give to General 
Taylor all the benefit of the qualification which it 
was said to possess in presenting an alternative. 
General Taylor evidently thought the true course 
was to march at once to the Rio Grande, and they 
found that he did take the Rio Grande. But was 
| he instructed to take a position, as he did, opposite 
/ te Matamoros, and to blockade the Rio Grande? 
| On looking over the papers in that connection, they 

would find no instructions to General Taylor to 
Yet 
| in doing these things he blamed not General Tay- 
lor, nor found any fault with him. He thought 
General Taylor was right, "He had no doubt tifat 


| General Taylor saw the necessity for doing what 
| he did. 
| from the Executive department to General Taylor 


And, again, they found no instructions 
[Mr. F. 
extract from General Taylor’s letter to the d 
ment of War of the 26th April, 1846, on the sub- 
| ject of additional forces which he had called for, 
| and his opinion in relation to the prosecution of 
| the war with their assistance, to show that Gene- 
_ ral ‘Taylor endorsed ali that had been done. Mr. 
| F. also quoted from General Taylor’s letter of the 


an 


oo. to influence their judgments, they would 1 18th May to Arista, in which he said he could not 
n } 


that, from the beginning of the controversy to 


suspend operations in which he had not taken the 


the present time, Texas had been all right and | initiative nor provoked aggression, and claimed 


Mexico all wrong. This he asserted without fear || Ma 


moros as a sine qua non.} Here,then, it would 
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also be seen that General Taylor endorsed the 
whole. He found more troops necessary, and he 
called for them, and he refused to suspend hostili- 
ties on the application of Arista, for reasons which 
he gave. it gentlemen would read the documents 
with the attention to which they were entided, they 
would find that General Taylor, as soon as the 
armistice was concluded, was instructed to retain 
possession of Monterey—but where was he found 
afterwards? The movement to Saltillo and Buena 








Vista he was not instructed to make by the De- | 


partment of War. But it was said that the Presi- 
dent took away his forces with a view to prevent 
his usefulness. Now, gentlemen were at fault in 
that partieular. If they would read the corre- 
cele which had been furnished to the House, 
they would find how it was that General Taylor’s 
men were taken away. Mr. F. read General Scott's 
letter to General Taylor, announcing to him that 
he was about to proceed to take command—not 
of the army of General Taylor in the north, bat of 
an expedition to the city of Mexico, for which 
purpose he should be under the necessity of taking 


part of his gallant soldiers with whom he had ac- | 


quired so much glory, reducing General Taylor 
for a time to a defensive position. General Scott 
expressed his regret for the necessity which com- 
pelled him to do this, but he consoled General Tay- 
or by a reference to the glory which he had shenaer 
acquired and with which he could afford to yield 
to the inactivity to which he was necessarily sub- 
jected. In the subsequent unfortunate controver- 
sies which had arisen among our generals, he (Mr. 
F.) should not participate nor bestow upon them 
any part of his attention at this time. They had 
fought the battles of their country, and he was 
proud of the victories they had won. Those vic- 
tories were worth infinitely more than the dollars 
and cents they had cost. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury we had been in a state of profound peace, and 
European Powers had distrusted our ability to 
maintain our rights, but on that point this war, 
more than anything else, would probably satisfy 
them. Those who regarded this war as inexpedi- 
ent, as bringing no advantage to this country, and 
as unnecessary and unconstitutional, it appeared to 
him did not reflect truly on all that relates to it. 
They could not shut their eyes to the fact that since 
1824 Mexico has been in a most disturbed condi- 
tion. Pronunciamento had succeeded pronuncia- 
mento; one government had been overthrown and 
succeeded by another, and that country had re- 
ceived a downward tendency and reached a point 
at which foreign Governments began to look anx- 
iously to the possibility of establishing a throne 
in Mexico. Spain, Austria and France were all 
looking with eager eyes to the period of time when 
a European prince could ascend a throne in Mexi- 
co. Between France and Spain there was an ad- 
ditional alliance by the Montpensier marriage, and 
their mutual intrigues were directed to the accom- 
plishment of this object. Spain herself, it was 
shown, had spent $100,000 of the revenues of Hav- 
ana in negotiations with Mexico for that purpose. 
In 1846 Mr. Black, our consul in Mexico, gave to 
his Governmenta notification of these movements, 
and it was known also that Santa Anna overthrew 
Paredes in 1846 on the ground, which was pro- 
claimed through all the Mexican States, that he 
was in favor of the establishment of a monarchy. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL rose and recalled the 
attention of the gentleman of Illinois to his remarks 


on the reduction of General Taylor’s forces by | 


Gencral Scott, and inquired if the gentleman from 
I}linois had adverted to the order under which Gen- 
eral Scott acted in making that requisition on Gen- 
eral Taylor. ' 

Mr. FICKLIN said he had read General Scott’s 
letfer to General Taylor, and also the instructions 
of the Government to General Scott, from which 
he learned that the first plan was to go to Tam- 
pico, and General Patterson, it would be recollect- 


ed, commenced his march on that expedition. It | 


would also be found that General Scott wrote to 


General Taylor theJetter in which he said he had || 


made application to the department for the com- 
mand to Mexico. 

Mr. J. R. UNGERSOLL said, if the gentleman 
would look at the documents, he would find that 
General Scott was acting under instructions of the 
Government. 

Mr. FICKLIN said the expedition was directed 


_ the Government, but the mode in which it | 
ahould be carried out was left to General Scdtt. | 


|| However, for what had been done by our generals 





| he had no disposition to blame them. What he 


|| desired was, to repel the attempts which had been 


| made on the other side of the House—in this he 


‘did not include the gentleman from Pennsylwania, 
|, (Mr. J. R. Incersour,] for he would not attribute 
|, to him such a purpose—to make political capital 


| out of the supposed hostility of the President and 
| the War Department to General Taylor. 

He had before said, and he would repeat it, that 
this war with Mexico was a necessary war, and 
it was not waged for the acquisition of territory; but 
if we do acquire territory by it, he differed in toto 
from the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Smiru,] 
who said that this acquisition would be of no value 

| to this country. He thought it would be of im- 
mense value to us; and if we only get jurisdiction, 
it was pretty much all that we do want. We want 


|, a barbor on the Pacific; but, for one, he would not 


| have gone to war with Mexico for her territory. 
| But he did not put it on that ground. -He put it 
_as between Mexico and Texas, and he came to the 
conclusion that Mexico was in the wrong. Texas 
had as much right to be annexed to this country 
| and to enjoy all our parece as to Mexico, and 
more too, for Texas had a more permanent gov- 
ernment; and, having the right to be annexed to 
this Government, and the annexation having been 
/ consummated, we could not escape from this war 
but with disgrace. After the aes of annex- 
ation were adopted, they found Almonte, who had 
previously said its adoption would be cause of war, 
asking for his passports and leaving the country. 

They found Garcia Conde, Minister of War in 

Mexico, giving orders to muster troops into their 

service and to prepare for war. They found, also, 

that Paredes instructed his generals on the Rio 

Grande to take the initiative in this matter before 

the war had actually commenced. They found, 

also, that on the Litde Colorado General Taylor 
| was met by the enemy, and that our citizens were 
|| there Seashanal. The committee could not have 
| forgotten the murder of Colonel Cross, and others 
| of alike character. Now, with all these facts and 
| circumstances, he asked how this Government 
could have taken any other course? It has taken 
|| the only course left to it, and it was fortunate that 
it had a general who was willing to assume the 
position that he could not suspend hostilities, iu 
_which he had not taken the initiative, and who 
made the possession of Matamoros a sine qua non. 

In this General Taylor spoke the sentiments of the 
| American people. Gentlemen here talked about 
| this question being settled, and about the people 
‘| sending up to have a treaty ratified, and that the 
| war was unpopular. Now, he had seen no evi- 

dence of the unpopularity of the war except among 

party politicians. With the people it was a popu- 
lar war. With all those whose hearts were in the 
| right place it was a popular war, and it would be 
|| Sustained, 
Every war in which this country had been en- 
| gaged had been unpopular with some. The war 
of the Revolution was unpopular with the Tories; 
the late war with Great Britain was unpopular 
_ with the blue-light Federalists; the war with Mex- 
ico also was unpopular with a portion of the com- 
| munity; but with the great body of the people it 
| was popular, and would remain so. The gentle- 
/man from Indiana, [Mr. R. W.Tuompson,] to 
whose very eloquent speech he listened with great 
'| pleasure, had introduced into this discussion the 
subject of the Presidential election, and he seemed 
|| to intimate that they were going to sweep every- 
_ thing away before them in the coming contest. But 
let him not lay the flattering unction to his soul 
| that he was going to elect a candidate to the Pres- 
| idency by opposition to the war, or by taking the 
rosition that this was a ‘‘no-party’’ era. They 
lad had one elected on the “no-party’’ issue, 
| whose principles after election they were afraid to 
tell to the country. Theresult of that election had 
settled the public mind, and never, while the pres- 
ent generation lived, would it be repeated. 

The people of this.country did not mean again 
to be Tylerized. A friend of his, a little while ago, 
| gave hima little historical incident which might 
| serve to illustrate this “ no-party’’ matter. When 
James the First ascended the iin of England, 
two friends in conversation made him the subject 
of their discourse. One inquired, what sort of a 
/man this James the First was? and the reply was 
_ an illustration in which he was compared to a mon- 
‘key. ‘If I hold him,” said the gentleman, “ I can 
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| received the visit of a Pope. 





make him bite you; and if you hold him, you can 
make him bite me.”? And so it was with Tyler 
While you held him, he was made to bite us: by; 
when we held him, he was made to bite you 
{Laughter.] Whenevera candidate should pe again 
brought before the people of this country who 
would not declare his principles, they might rest 
assured such a cou:se would fail. His rinciples 
must be inscribed on his banner, that those who 
run may read. 

Mr. LEVIN said : Mr. Chairman, I have been 
so often misrepresented by the paid agents of the 
Jesuits who hang around this Hall, and who swarm 
over our land, that I have come prepared to-day, 
[ was surprised to find in the bill now before the 
committeé an appropriation for a chargéship to 
Rome, and still more surprised when my friend 
the honorable gentleman from Alabama, informed 
me that he intended to move an amendment, sub. 
stituting in its stead a minister plenipotentiary, 
An embassy to Rome I had supposed to be the pet 
measure of the President of the United States, 
Sympathy with Pope Pius IX. appears to be the 
hobby-horse of political leaders. O’Connell, the 
Irish reformer, is dead. The curtain has fallen 
upon that last act of the national farce, and now the 
Pope, an Italian reformer, steps upon the stage to 
conclude what O’Connell left unfinished. The 
hurrah has gone through the country; public meet- 
ings have been held; sympathy for the Pope has 
grown almost into @ fashion: yet, sir, in no legiti- 
mate sense can this embassy to Rome be called a 
national measure, intended for the public benefit. 
We have no commerce to protect in the Roman 
States; we have no seamen whose rights may need 
even the supervision of a Government agent or 
consul; we have no navy riding in her only harbor; 
we have no interests that may be exposed to jeop- 
ardy for want of an ambassador. 

he Papal flag has never been known to wave 
in an American port. No American vessel has 
Dwelling under the 
shadow of the ruins of antiquity, we have never 





| been disturbed but by the bulls of Pope Gregory 


and the intrigues of his Jesuits. What, then, has 
produced this sudden revolution in the concerns of 
the two countries? ,We are told that Pius IX. is 
a reformer. Indeed! In what sense is he a re- 
former? Has he divested himself of any of his 
absolute prerogatives? Has he cast off his claims 
to infallibility? Has he flung aside his triple 
crown? Has he diminished aught from the impe- 
rial elevation of the tiara? And does he no longer 
hold in bondage the bodies and souls of his sub- 
jects?) Has he become a republican? Does he 
acknowledge the inherent equality of mankind? 
Has he abolished tithes? Has he emancipated his 
people? Has he suppressed the Jesuits? Far 
from it. Nothing of this has been done. He 
maintains his own prerogatives as absolute as 
Gregory XIX. or any of his illustrious predeces- 
sors. In what, then, does the world give him credit 
for being a reformer? For building up on a new 
and firmer foundation his own secular power; for 
rermitting a press to be established in Rome up- 
Se his own supervision and control; for carrying 
out measures not to be censured, but certainly 
giving him no pretensions beyond that of a selfish 
sagacity, intent on the study of all means calculated 
to add stability to his spiritual power and firmness 
to his temporal throne. But a sagacious monarch 
does not constitute a liberal reformer, even though 
he may correct many abuses that disgraced his pre- 
decessors, who, by their bigotry and intolerance, 
had reduced the once boasted power of the Papal See 
toa mere cipher. As a free and civilized Govern- 
ment, anxious for the continued progress of the 
popular mind, we had infinitely more reason for 
applauding Gregory XIX. for pulling down the 
power of the Roman See than sending an embassy 
to Pius IX. for having revived the drooping giant, 
and imparted fresh energy to the most despot 
power the world has ever seen or ever felt. Why 
was no ambassador sent to Gregory? Why 1s a0 
ambassador sent to Pius? Not because the inter- 
ests of this country require it. And who believes 
it is because of the lauded liberality of one who 
seems ambitious of the renown of a man of 
age? Who believes it is because Pius encourages 
railways, for what are Roman railways to us? We 
have a more rational though less plessing solution 
of this wonderful and newly-awakened sympathy 
for Rome in the increase of the Roman Catholic 
vote, caused by the Irish famine and the difficulty 
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of living in the German States, which sends among 
ys such countless legions of foreigners. 





And what must be the occupation of the Ameri- || 
can ambassador when he reaches Rome? Will he || 
devote his attention to the increase of this supply | 


of alien voters, or to the interests of the United 
States in the Cabinets of continental Europe? Hav- 
ing no commercial or political duties to perform, 
gave those connected with the American ballot- 
pox, he must keep up the supply of voters, who 
are to be judiciously located by the legate of the 
Pope. And who so capable of this great diplo- 


matic duty as the man who has so industriously | 


agitated this sympathy for Rome, to gratify his 
inordinate and gigantic ambition; who, for years 


ast, has been the dictator, the trader, and the pan- || 
der of the foreign Roman Catholic vote; who one | 


minute acts the priest, and the next day plays the 


olitician; who would have the world to believe that 
ye is greater than the President of the United States | 
because he is the power behind the throne who || 


moves the President; who would have the world be- 


lieve that, because he flatters the American people || 
by a sermon from the national forum, he is the | 
mainspring of the American Congress? Combining || 


the character of priest and politician, allowed to the 
ministers of no other sect, this ambitious dema- 
gogue, taking for his motto that ‘* impudence is 
power,”’ has dared to display an extent of auda- 
city never practised and never allowed to any other 
clergyman. ‘This embassy, and all the public tur- 


moil that has led to its suggestion, is the work of | 


an nies restless, grasping, and ambitious 
priest, who fans in his bosom the nefarious hope 
that he is himself to be the destined organ between 
a free republic and an absolute hierarch. 

Is it not enough that he should draw us into the 
vortex of European tyranny, superstition, and cor- 
ruption, but must he also dream of the vast honor 
of consummating in his own person this revolting 


alliance between the crimes of hoary guilt and the | 
er of youthful innocence? For what, after all, | 


as this popular Pope done but oiled the chains of 


his people that they might never have power to | 
hat are all his reforms | 


break them asunder? 
but gilded thraldom, and slavery made eternal by 
modern rivets forged in the fire of that “ progress"’ 
which serves equally to gloss the schemes of ty- 
rants and the projects of imbecility; which can be 
used with as much plausibility by the arch-tyrant, 
who understands how to enslave men through their 
passions and imaginations, as the political empiric 
who disguises his own ignorance by prating of the 
march of mind; whose tongue discourses of bene- 
volence while his iron hand is armed with the pow- 
er of oppression? 

Task has Pius IX. abolished tithes? Has he 
granted universal suffrage, or any suffrage, to his 
Papal subjects? Has he established a representa- 
live government? Has he introduced trial by jury? 
Has he granted the Writ of habeas corpus? Has 
he abolished the college of cardinals? Has he es- 
tablished common schools? Has he struck down 
the power of the confessional? Has he repealed 


the demoralizing edict of celibacy? Has he thrown’ 


open the gates of the monastery, or unbarred the 
iron bolts of the convert? Has he separated church 
power from state authority? Has he abolished 


that pest-house of intrigue and pernicious propa- | 


gandism, the Society of the Jesuits? He has done 
none of these things. Then, what has he done to 
entitle him to the sympathy of the people and the 
a of the Government of the United States? 

0 ung, 

He has made no fundamental alteration in the 
papal system. The edifice remains entire; it is 
supported by the same Gothic colums of medieval 
ignorance and superstition. He may polish an 
architrave—he may repair a broken step leading 
to the vestibule, or suspend a new wreath around 
the altar, or add an ivory crucifix, or even lay a 
railway into the capital of the Cxsars—but the 
palace system remains entire, unaltered, unim- 
proved—the same stern tyranny, the same inflex- 
ible compound of earthly and celestial despotism. 
Yet the man who is Pope is not a Cesar ia. 

1U8 IS not as a man so narrow and contra as 
regory. Pius understands human nature, and 
knows how to render the papal system ular by 
wreathing chains with rose blonadne. Berh 
ntly in his bosom. 
e papal system less odious. 
ugustus, the first Roman oo ef 
is 


elements mix more 
this does not make 
It was said of A 


ror, that he made tyranny so beautiful by 





aps the 
Bat all || 
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| amiable character, as to destroy in the Roman | 
| people the love of liberty. Pius is now doing more | 
than Augustus, for he is reconciling the world to | 
the concentrated despotism of the most iron-handed | 
hierarchy that ever flourished. 

If Rome will not come to America, America must | 
|| goto Rome! This is the new doctrine of an age 
of retrogressive progress. If the Pope will not es- | 
tablish a republic for his Italian subjects, we, the 
American people, must renounce all the ties of our 
glorious freedom, and endorse the papal system as 
the perfection of human wisdom, by sending an 
ambassador to Rome to congratulate ** His Holi- 
ness”? on having made—what? The Roman peo- | 
ple free? Oh! no; but on having made tyranny |! 
amiable; in having sugared the poisoned cake. || 
And for this, the highest crime against freedom, | 
we are to commission an ambassador to Rome! 
Is there an American heart that does not recoil from 
| the utter degradation of the scheme? 

When nations profess to assimilate on prin- 
ciples of amity, and to draw closer the ties of good 
will, it is on the ground of a common cause— || 
| equally dear to both—either of freedom or of abso- 
lute power. If Rome were a republic, the propo- | 
sal to send an ambassador to preserve principles 
common to both Governments, and equally dear 
to the people of both countries, woul rest ona 
different foundation. In that case we should have 
congenial interests to preserve; in that case we 
should be coéperating in the common cause of 
human rights. But now we exhibit to the world 
the spectacle of a pure antagonism in our system 
of government to that of Rome. Two systems 
more opposite could not exist. When liberty 
makes concessions to tyranny, which party gains 
by it? Not freedom—not the cause of human 
rights. Despotism thrives by it. We lend en- 
couragement to a system of government at open 
war with the happiness of mankind. We become 
the patrons of an absolute monarch. We tell him 
to ** scourge on, scourge on.”’ 

We are about to act in a crisis of Papal history 
pregnant with the most eventful conseqtences to 
the world. It is notacommon occasion. No or- 
dinary impulse moves the great machinery of papal 
|| power, whose wheels are oiled by the adulation of 
Jeunit priests on the one hand and demagogues on 
the other. Not only is Rome coming into a new 
epoch, but the United States is also beginning a 
new era. Why we have never before had an am- 








|| bassador at Rome, is answered by the prompt 
reply that Rome never before had a Pius IX. on 
| the papal throne! We have nothing, then, to jus- 
tify this projected innovation but the modern char- 
| acter of the new Pope. Embassies once opened 
are never closed. e cannot compliment Pius 
by an embassy, therefore, for even after his death 
| it must be continued. We compliment the papal 
| system of government by sending an ambassador, 
having no commercial interests to settle or political 
relations to adjust. Nor is it possible to compli- 





| 





| government, for he has as a liberal reformer made 
no fundamental alterations in it. We are there- 
|| fore to compliment him on his modified manner of 
|| administering a system radically at war with the 
rights of man; pernicious in itself, and dangerous 
| in every form it may assume, ahd under every 
modification that individual genius may venture to 
|| adopt as a covering to its deformity. 
e have sympathized with the independence 
| of Greece, of South America, and of Mexico, 
| when, casting off the yoke of kings, = estab- 
| lished their claims to self-government. But how 
| did we sympathize? Not by sending an ambas- 
} sador, but by passing resolutions in Congress 
applauding the act of emancipation. Here were 








cases in which nations achieved their freedom, and 
yet we sent no ambassadors. If Pius has emanci- 
pated the Roman people, bring forward your reso- 
jutions, and then we may have an opportunity to 
inquire how far the extent of his reforms will 
justify even that manifestation of our national ap- 
plause. The innovation now proposed is against 
all precedent, is frowned down by all principle, is 
denounced by facts, and rendered ridiculous by its 
extravagance. It would indeed be a farce but for 
the tragic character of its consequences; and these 
| entitle it to our unmitigated abhorrence. 
| Pass this bill, and you insult the majesty of the 
| people by the desecration of their Constitution, by 
1 the violence done to the genius of our Government, 
by the outrage on free principles involved in the 





ment Pius without complimenting his system of || 











proposition to recognize Papal Rome, an infallible 
Church Power, as the head of the State. 

When we talk of the genius of republican gov- 
ernment, and allude to the spirit of free institutions, 
said to be so mortally wounded by the Mexican 
war, let us remember'the wrong done to the spirit 


| of freedom by this scheme of an ambassador to 


the Pope, whose spiritual character is the absorb- 
ing one of his throne, and who, if he is no Pope, 
is no sovereign—he holding his right to rule his 
subjects from a divine, not a human source. In 
all other monarchies the right divine is abolished. 
In Rome, it is the essence of secular as well as 
ecclesiastical power. And hence it is that no Pope 
can be a reformer, in the true sense of that term. 
He cannot give the people the rights they are enti- 
tled to, because from that moment he would cease 
to be Pope, and the people, ceasing to be slaves, 
would become sovereign. Pius never can do what 


| would entitle him to American approbation. No 


Pope can ever be worthy of an ambassador from 
this Republic on grounds such as we now hear 
maintained. 

‘“Would you have a serpent sting you twice?’ 
We have had experience of the evils of monarchy 
in its best form, and shall we risk the perils of its 
_ deadly venom in the worst? When did the Church 
| of Rome, or the Pope, ever receive homage that it 
| did not exact fealty? When did it ever pause in its 
| giant march after universal dominion? When did it 
| ever sleep if power was to be gained by waking? 
| When did it ever fascinate without the intention to 
| destroy? 
| The flood of immigration is sweeping its millions 
| of foreign Roman Catholic voters over the land. 
| The past is gloomy enough; the present awfully 

portentous; but the future is black “ with shadows, 

clouds, and darkness.”” This country seems des- 
| tined to be the grand theatre of Roman Catholic 
| power—not American papistry, but the papistry 
| of Rome—of the Old World—of Austria and of 

the Pope. Shall we grow wise in time, or shall 
| we surrender up our rights without resistance? 
| Shall we make a stand now, on a Government 
| proposition to unite this free Republic with abso- 
fate Rome, or shall we surrender in anticipation 
_ of the day of trial, and ask the Pope, in despair, 
| to fetter our hands before we strike a blow? 

Sir, if it be written in the black book of fate that 
| this great Republic is yet to become a dependancy 
| of the Court of Rome, let us not hasten our infamy 

by any premature weakness, by any act that shall 
expedite our downfall or accelerate our bondage. 
, We are now asked to become voluntary agents in 
| enthralling ourselves; we are implored to send an 
ambassador to Rome—to have our manacles forged 
in the furnaces of the imperial city, under the 
| special care of the Holy Father, who acknowledges 
/ no human authority in matters of government, but 
who pleads a divine right to bow down the neck 
of man in the dust, and yoke him to the iron car 
_ of absolute power. 
Do Americans who think favorably of this meas- 
| ure as a stroke of policy to conciliate the foreign 
' Catholic vote, calculate that it must cost the honor, 
| if not the freedom, of our country, when they pro- 
pose that we shall despatch a political ambassador 
| to a prince who maintains thatall power emanates 
from a Divine source, and that the people possess 
| in themselves no inherent rights? Has it been 
ascertained even that the Pontiff will receive an 
| ambassador from a,country not only branded with 
_ heresy, but outlawed as Democratic from the pale 
| of legitimate government? The practice of the 
| Papal Court has always been adverse to receiving 
missions from Powers that did noi in some form 
| acknowledge her supremacy. Even England has 
| for ages maintained no diplomatic relations with 
| Rome, owing to her Protestant contumacy. Are 
we to bend the knee first, and then to acknowledge 
| the Pope as the source of ail power? Must we 


| prove recreant to our glorious Declaration of Inde- 
_ pendence? Must we renounce popular rights? On 
| what terms is our ambassador to go? Does the 
, proposition come from the Pope, or originate with 
| our own Cabinet? These are important questions 
| to answer. Has his Holiness turned Democrat, 
and fallen in love with our free institutions? This 
| is not probable; for if he cannot tolerate the idea 
| of a Protestant hierarchy like England, he will not 
| assuredly be able to look with complacency upon 
a people who maintain the radical equality of the 
human race as we do. 

| If the appointment were a mere mereantile ar- 
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rangement to negotiate a treaty of trade and com- 
merce, it would wear a color more rational—even 
although the Pope is not bound To Kerr FAITH 
with Heretics! But, alas! the Pontine Marshes 


are the boundaries of the trade and commerce of | 


the Roman Pontiff. He has no trade, no com- 
merece, no exchanges of value to offer for our cot- 
ton, our tobacco, our rice, our flour, or our hemp. 
It becomes, then, a pure political embassy; yet, 
having no political relations with Rome, it becomes 
reduced to a mere nullity, an empty form, an un- 
meaning pageant, a ridiculous display, wicked In 
its conception, disgraceful in its tendency, and 
prodigal in its expenditure. Is this a time to play 
with expensive baubles, while we are borrowing 
millions upon millions to prosecate the war? Must 
we add to the burdens of our national debt by tax- 
ing tea and coffee, in order that we may send an 
ambassador to the Roman Pontiff, to acquire the 
vices or familiarize himself with the frivolities of 
European courts? 

Hew stands this boasted Italian reformer asa 
constitutional monarch? Is he willing to part with 
any of his boasted prerogatives as an absolute king? 
Listen to his own declaration, spoken at the last 
opening of his Council of State, and mark the holy 
indignation with which he repels the slightest 1m- 
putation or suspicion of his despotic character! 
And yet we, the Awerican people, propose to s¢ nd 
a deputation, an embassy, to this confirmed despot! 
These are his words: 

“Tthank vou for your good intentions; and, as regards 
the public welfare, L estecin them of value. It was for the 
public good that, since my elevation to the Pontifical throne, 
I have, in accordance with the counsels inspired by God, 
accomplished all that | could; and t am still ready, with the 
assistance of God, to do all for the future, without, however, 
retrenching in any degree the sovereigaty of the Pontificate ; 
and, inasmuch as I received it full and entire from my pre- 
decessors, 80 shall Ttranamit this sacred deposit to my sue- 
I have three miliions of subjects as wituesses, 
and L have hitherto accomplished much to unite my sub- 
jects with me, and to ascertain and provide for their neces- 
sities, It was particulariy to ascertain those wants, and to 
wrovide better for the exigencies of tie public service, that 

have assembled a permanent councii. [It was to hear your 
opinion when necessary, and to aid me in my sovereign res- 
olutions, in which TE shall consult ny conscience, and confer 
on them with the Ministers and the sacred College. Any- 
body who would take any other view of the functions you 
are called to tulGll wonld mistake imaterially, as well as he 
that would see in the Conneil of State f have created the re- 
alization of their own Utepins, and the germ of an institution 
incompatible with the Pontifical sovereignty.’ 


ceasores, 


Now, what are the facts? The United States 
can only regard Pius, in his temporal and political 
character, as a sovereign, the monarch of 
And we find that sovereign so jealous of his ab- 
solute power as to denounce by anticipationeany 
possible surmise of his intention to paft with or 
relax in favor of popular freedom any the slightest 
portion of his absolute prerogatives. He will not 
retrench one iota of that power which he has re- 
ceived full and entire from his predecessors, and 
which he will transmit as a sacred deposit to his 
successors. And what is this deposit? Such is 
the language of the reformer, for whom a faction 
in the United States would express sympathy, and 
with whom they are willing to fraternize! 

True, we send a minister to Russia, an absolute 
monarchy; but our commercial relations with Rus- 
sia justify it. But in the case of Pius we propose 
to send a sympathizing embassy, a special political 
agent, to uphold his political character and encour- 
age him in his efforts to overthrow American jn- 
stitutions. 

Sir, I wage no war against any religious opinions 
of foreigners or Americans, nor do I conceive Jesuit 
influence to have any connection with religion. 
Roman Catholic countries have in succession de- 
nounced, expelled, or proscribed the Jesuits, as the 
most formidable enemies of government; several 
Popes have fulminated their bulls against them. 
It is too trite a part of history to detail, for all 


tome, | 


know that it was Pope Clement XUV. who promul- | 


gated the memorable edict for their suppression, 


AS a pernicious order, whose ambition was income | 


patible with the government of empires and the | 


purity of the Roman Catholic religion! ‘Their 

colleges were suppressed, and their revenues con- 

fiscated by Roman Catholic prelates, popes, and 
: ee . 

kings. ‘The institution of Ignatius Loyala was 

mace to immortalize the ambition of bad men. It 


laughed with derision at the power of states to ex- 


tinguish it; it still flourishes more formidable than | 


ever throughout Europe, unseen in its giant power, 
but more powerful than kings. 


path of their victims, they come in droves to the 


Following in the | 


United States, and are now spread through the 
length and breadth of the land. 
meek exterior, their purposesare all useful. They 
wear no terrific front; they carry no weapon to 
destroy life; but bear the sceptre of knowledge in 
their hands, and under the banner of ** education’’ 
they instil the insidious doctrines that invest them 
with almost omnipotent power over the minds of 
their disciples. Power over the human will is the 


object of the Jesuit, and the aim of that power is | 


to rule man by enslaving him. 


A community un- | 


der the influence of Jesuits must be a community 


of slaves. Implicit obedience to the behests of a 


despot is the first law of the order; and will you | 


give fresh vigor to that order by courting a legate 
of the Pope, to be stationed in* this city for the 
purpose of centralizing its influence? Sir, foreign 
colonies planted among us, under the influence of 
such a ceniral power, cannot fail to work out their 


designs, even to the overthrow of our free institu- 


tions. 

{ tell you, and I tell the nation, (for there is yet 
time to save it,) that the propagandists of Europe 
are colonizing this country; that the foreign popu- 
lation is being dexterously located, not only with 
the view to the holding of the balance of power in 
certain States, but with reference to the organiza- 


tion of new ones, under the peculiar influence of |! 


| the Jesuits, who will spread their ample wings 


over them, go where they may. The Jesuit is not 
confined to the country. He is athome everywhere. 
His web is thrown overall. His power benumbs 
the soul and fetters the body. His victim is con- 
trolled, and moves, and acts, at the will of his 


master, and it is this master whom you propose to 


serve by the passage of this bill. 
Sir, a Jesuit college or seminary is now a familiar 


thing, to be seen in all places, and daily increased, | 
without exciting a sensation, or giving birth to a | 


remark. Habit reconciles us to evil, even when 
most odious and revolting in its features. Buta 
gilded exterior makes evil a welcome object to our 
senses. 
cheer us, and whose flatteries gratify our vanity. 


' Courtesy and learning both unite to render the 





Jesuit insinuating; and had he no object but the 
single purpose of improving the intellect of man- 
kind, he should receive the homage of my admira- 
tion. But even ‘ education’? may be purchased at 
too high a price. 
inculcated by the Jesuit be called * education?” 
It is not, at least, the education of an American or 
of a freeman. A republican, come from what 
quarter of the globe he may, ought to have his 
whole soul expanded to the utmost bounds of lib- 
erality—free, daring, energetic, and boundless in 
its soaring flizht; feeling no throb he feared to utter, 
burning with no thought he dare not express. 


We greet the man whose bland smiles | 
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| Romish Church is a temporal prince, of abso! 
With smiling and | ; _— 











power, and infallible authority. Question his man. 
date, and excommunication follows. Disobey his 
behests, and, lo! the rod of his vengeance falls on 
the culprit, both in this world and the future, The 
fountain of its honors, ministry, and functions 
(spread where it may,) is at Rome. The Pope— 
reformer though he be—is the head of all, From 
him flows the double stream of spiritual and tem. 
poral power, which, however it may divide itself 
for a season by the rugged face of foreign climes 
never rests, but boils and bubbles forever, til] j; 
reunites; even through the impediments of blood , 
carnage, revolution, and rebellion. Its impetuous 
surges of ambition beat against every shore for the 
admission of its temporal power, and now, amidst 
the spreading lights of the nineteenth century, we 
are asked not only to recognize, but to send a 
minister plenipotentiary in advance, craving his Ho- 
liness to condescend, by creating a religious lie, to 
take us into his holy keeping. 

Gracious and just Heaven! to what direful ends 
will the passions and ambition of men hurry them! 
How inscrutable are the ways of God to test our 
virtue, and waken in our bosoms the divine emo- 
tions which led the noble men of other days to make 
such immortal sacrifices, when burning at the fiery 
stake, or dying under the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion—when Smithfield celebrated her hellish or- 
gies, or the rack tore the bleeding limbs of heroic 
martyrs at Madrid—or the massacre of the Hu- 
euenots deluged the fair fields of France with the 
best blood of the age! 

Will gentlemen who propose to rivet this religious 
chain think of the future, for it is to the future that 
we are to look for bonds, fetters, and disfranchise- 
ment? That future which in a few years will ex- 
pand our population to an hundred millions; when 
our wild Indian lands, embracing Oregon and the 
far West, shall have been settled by foreign Roman 
Catholics and their children, all under the guidance 
and control of Jesuit leaders, bound to obey their 
general, the Pope’s nuncio, whose headquarters are 


, to be the seat of government, and that seat of gov- 


ernment the city 


After all, can the knowledge || 


of WasnincTon! 

Let us imagine for a moment all this immense 
expanse of empire, embracing some fifty or sixty 
States, to be settled by its proportion of the foreign 
slaves of foreign Jesuits; and, inferring the future 
from the past, that they have been successful in 
extending their invasions upon the spiritual and 
political rights of the American people, what 


“would be the direful consequences of this dreadful 


This, sir, is the basis, the only basis, of American | 


education, 
, _’ 
speech, with no master but God, no superior but 


Unrestrained freedom of thought and | 
\| equal rights! 


the laws—conscience for his guide, and reason for || 


his counsellor. 

If no other evil resulted to the American people 
but this system of servile education by the ambi- 
tious Jesuit, who seeks to control it—wrapping up 
the minds of our American youths in the eternal 
bondage of Egyptian darkness—it would be quite 


overshadowing of the moral and intellectual world? 
Are the religious wars and relentless persecutions 
of fire, rack, and other bloody demonstrations of 
bigotry, with which Popery has deluged Europe 
for ages, again to be acted over here—on the ‘fair 
and unstained bosom of our vast and free Repub- 
lic? Heaven forbid this foul desecration of our 
And yet what.hope of exemption 
eleams in the future, unless the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, animated by a sublime devotion 


‘to the welfare of their children and the freedom of 


posterity, now combine to arrest the march of pa- 


| pal usurpation before it overspreads the land, and 
| plants its ‘* GarRisons’’ of power deep in the bo- 


a sufficient inducement to put a curb on the evil | 


rather than to give loose rein to their designs by 
the passage of this bill. 

Let it not be forgotten that this system of intel- 
lectual and moral bondage is only a means to a great 
ulterior end; and that is political power and religious 
authority. Although the Popes have, at various 


periods in the history of the world, pretended to | 


suppress the order of the Jesuits, they have never 


failed to avail themselves of their aid as missiona- | 


ries. They might be suppressed at home, but it 
was only to nerve them for fresh exertion in a 
distant land. 


It never was content with spiritual | 


diffusion, but always struggies and pants to gain | 


temporal power for its priestly head. We find no 


other religion but that of the I 


ope concentrating its | 


votes to accomplish political power. It is peculiar | 


to Popery never to rest content till it incorporates 
its power with the civilgovernment. We have the 
voice of History to instruct us in the fact that a re- 
ligion founded on the union of spiritual and temporal 
power will strive naturally to propagate that union, as 
indispensable to its perfection. Without political 
power, such a religion is not only incomplete, but 
defective, deformed, and wanting in its natural 
members. Why is it so? Because the head of the 


j 


1 
I 


som of our valleys, irresistible, and unresisted? 
The combination of despotism—the despotism 
of Church and State power—must be counteracted 


by combinations of freemen, under the sacred 
| guarantee of the Constitution, which makes resist- 


ance virtue, and stamps the denunciation of this 
‘*unholy and revolting alliance” with the sublimest 
attributes of patriotism and benevolence. : 

I have already shown you that our minister will 
have no duties to perform in Roine; and now per- 
mit me to inquire what interests of Rome, as a bu- 
ropean Power, are to be protected by her minister 
in this country ? 

Sir, this constitutes the gist, the very marrow 
of the question. He is destined to be a vigilant 
observer of the ruffled waters of political agitation 
—an active correspondent, advisory and directo- 
ry, and, so far as the Jesuits in this country are 
concerned, mandatory—concentrating the combined 
force of foreign Roman Catholic action, and the 
foreign Roman Catholic vote, upon such men and 
such measures as are best calculated to extend the 
i fe power and political influence of the Ro- 
mish priesthood ! 

Shall such a consummation be brought about or- 
hastened by the action of those who claim to be 
the descendants of the Pilgrims? Sir, I trust not. 
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oes England send a minister to Rome? No; and 
vet their international relations, having especial 
reference to the condition of Ireland, are full of 
importance. England well knows that what is 
useful may be attained, and that what ts fraught 
with danger may be avoided by dispensing with 
reciprocal embassies. gland 
the teachings of history. Cardinal legates and 
Papal nuncios have in their day taught her lessons 
_lessons never to be forgotten, for those lessons 
were written in blood! a eal 

Sir, every step of Pius the Ninth, in his seeming 


the extension of his temporal power over this 
2enublic. t \ 
discover that the practical workings out of the 
principles of freedom, through the medium of uni- 
versal suffrage, can be adroitly converted into the 
means of supporting the spirit of superstition as 
the basis of political power. 


While we are engaged in this Mexican war, let || every opinion favorable to the growth of the power 


us not lose sight of the fact that Europe is invading 
us; that her —_— and criminals, under the con- 
trol of Jesuit leaders, are swarming over the land, 


religious. 

Sir, there has been, and there is, a systematic 
effort now going on to overthrow American rights 
and American institutions, by the means to which 
i have alluded. There are those who hear me, 
who know full well, that a few years ago, a dis- 
tinzuished German historian delivered a course of | 
lectures before the Emperor of Austria and the | 
nobility of that cofintry, in which he undertook to | 
show that Europe’s thrones would remain insecure 
so Jong as this example of free government existed 
in the United States. His name was Slegeil. In 
his eighteenth lecture, he proceeded to show how 
1o give solidity to the thrones of tyrants. ‘Send 
‘your refuse population,” said he, *‘ to the United 
‘States, under the control of the Jesuits. They | 
‘will keep the foreign population separate and dis- | 
‘tinct from the American. They will prevent 
‘amalgamation, and a distinct political organiza-: 
‘tion may be formed. ‘THER BALLOT-BOXES ARE 
‘LerT OPEN! You ARE INVITED TO TAKE POSSES- 
‘sion oF THEM!” ** Do this,”’ said he, “and the 
‘work is done !”? 

Immediately the Leopold Institution was found- 
ed, afterwards the Society at Lyons; and whilethe 
American people have been sending their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars to Christian- 
ize and evangelize the Mahommedan world, the 
Roman Catholic crowned heads of Europe have 
been erecting their chapels from Canada’s border 
to the Gulf of Mexico, having fur their end and 
aim the subjugation of American rights, and the 
destruction of American institutions. 

Am I not right? Look back to the past. I ven- 
tured, during the first session of the 29th Congress, 
to tell our sister States of the South thata cloud 
was gathering over their soil. I knew that the 
Jesuits were actively at work, ready to seize upon 
any question that mesenad to shake the Union, 
or lead to its dissolution. 

I remembered then, as I do now, the encyclical 
letter of Pope Gregory against slavery—not in 
Spain, Portugal, or Italy, but slavery in the Uni- 
ted States ! i remembered, too, that it was follow- 
ed up by Daniel O’Connell’s celebrated letter to 
the Repealers of Cincinnati, in which he told them: 
“Where you have the electoral franchise, give your 
‘voles to none but those who will assist you in carry- 
pe out the pious intentions of his Holiness the 

ope! 

Sir, [quote him word for word. Here wasa 
double appeal—as subjects of the Pope you must 
advocate repeal, and as members of his church you 
Must oppose slavery in the United States, although 
the Popes of Rome had given it their pious coun- 
tenance and protection for a period of fourteen hun- 
dred years. 

_O’Connell had felt the aid that abolitionism had 
given him in England; he had overcalculated its* 
power and influence in this sg and yet he 
was willing to combine the Irish Catholic and abo- 
lition vote in the United States in order to hold the 
balance of power and bring both in subjection to 
the dictation of the Pope of Rome! = 

At this crisis a body of patriotic Americans at 
the North, viewing southern rights and southern in- 
stitutions as a part of American rights and /Ameri- 
can institutions, planted themselves in self-defence. 
They resisted the right of the Pope or his dema- 
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HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| shot down in cold blood, by the advice and coun- 
England does not forget || 


| of France, Portugal, and Spain, they are making 
spirit of reform, is made with a direct reference to | 


| fullness of light we seem willing that the torch shal 

| be extinguished, because we feel so secure in our 
spreading disease, physical, moral, political, and || po ‘ ur i 
| ality we seem disposed to invite the intolerance of 


| 











| and firebrands flung into this House day afier day 
He has political sagacity enough to | 


| Catholic the same glorious privileges our own 












nd, 


that the heart of the nation will be reached, that 
the American people will awaken fiom their slum- 
ber, and that Native Americanism will be at last 
understood and properly appreciated, Pass your 
bill, and from that hour Narive Americanism 
means only the defence of Protestant rights and 
Protestant freedom against Papal tyranny and 
Jesuit aggression. 

Upon that bread platform we stand, and let pos- 
terity judge. Sir, we do protest against this reli- 
gious link between our free Republic and that Papal 
throne—a throne anlike all others, built upon power, 
spiritual and temporal, political and religious—a 
throne which makes man a slave, and transforms 
kings into fiends, priests into tormentors, a people 
into drones, a country into a desert—a throne 
which extinguishes the fire on the altar of domestic 
love, in a form peculiar, fatal, revolting; snatching 
its votaries away from the homage of nature to the 
cold convent, the repulsive abbey, the gloomy cell 
of the anchorite, the horrid dungeon of the inqui- 
sition, and the demorelizing edict of celibacy; stir- 
ring up sedition, rebellion, and civil war,as the only 

| means of extending a power which reason revolts 
| from, and persuasion fails to ditfuse—which man- 
kind have resisted in every age, at the peril and 
| under the peyalty of the cannon’s mouth, the edge 
of the sword, the fire of the faggot, the torments 
of the stake, and the tortures of the rack ! 
Sir, in the name of the American people, T pro- 


gogue to interfere with any American institution 
which existed under the Constitution of their coun- 
try. They called public meetings to denounce this 
wanton and gross outrage; and it was under such 
circumstances that ten American citizens were 


sel of the very Jesuit priesthood whom this appro- 
priation proposes to encourage in their murderous 
assault upon the lives of the native born sons of 
the soil. 

Sir, the Jesuits are busily at work. Driven out 
their stronghold here in our midst. The provisoes 


are traceable to the secret operations of that Order, 
which is now striking for the mastery of the 
world. ; 

And yet at no period in the history of the world 
was the human understanding more auspiciously 
disposed than at this moment to the propagation of 


and the diffusion of the dogmas of Rome. In the 


power. In the excess of our toleration and liber- 


bigotry against ourselves, lest, if we stand by our 
rights, we should be charged with bigotry! This 
is the error of an age of overstrained refinement, 
of scientific liberality, of the universal diffusion of || 
the press. But it is the very error of the moon, || test against this innovation, which would make us 
the ntadness of amenity, the liberality which leads | a by-word among the nations. 

the commander of a beleaguered garrison to open | It is almost an obsolete, but still a venerated and 
its gates to the foe and invite him to partake of a | solemn custom, appropriate to all great and immi- 
repast, when his avowed object is the subjugation || nent conjunctures of public import, to invoke the 
of his citadel. | special protection of a Superior Being, and in the 

Sir, the line of demarcation which separates | same spirit that animated our sires of 1776, I ex- 
toleration from bigotry and persecution is too | claim, Gop save rue Repvsuic ! 
boldly and broadly drawn by the rights of man,as | When Mr. Levin concluded, 
defined by the Constitution, and the fundamental | Mr. STRONG-obtained the floor, and the com- 
principles of religion, as they exist in letters of | mittee rose and the House adjourned. 
living light upon the pazes of the Bible. 

And here, sir, | may be permitted to ask, why 
is it that the Jesuits have made such: strenuous 
efforts to drive that Bible from our public schools? 
Why those dark insinuations of the unfitness of 
Bible truths for the daily duties of life? We claim 
for the American born child of the foreign Roman 





PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred under the rule: 

| By Mr. WHITE, of New York: Two memorials of the 
farmers and citizens of the county of Safatoga, New York, 
remonstrating against the renewal of the patent ef the heirs 
of Jethro Wood. 
; ’ - P By Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina: The petition of 
children enjoy; to read, examine, investigate fur || Moses D. Hyams and others, for papers to change the name 
themselves, to reject or addpt it as they see fit, un- || of the French brig Bontemps to Palmetto. 


ver By Mr. HALL, of New York: The petition of Morria 
awed b nay. human power. Shall there be one Fosdick, one of the justices of the county court of Erie, New 
code of morals for one class, and another for a York, praying for a modification of the laws relating to nat- 
higher ora lower one? Shall the Jesuit clergy | uralization. ae ‘es a 
coin a construction of the Bible for the people | By Mr. PHELES: The-petition of citizens of the western 
. . . part of Missouri, praying the establishment of two judicial 
which the people have no right to test ( their | districts in said State. Also, the petition of Lewis D. Officid 
own understandings, and thus establish a human | praying compensation for services of his sons, who marched 
tariff for crime, adjusted by mere human author- || to the place of pendonvens to be qreseared inte service, after 
ity, in opposition to the commandments of God, | MY ETM wT? UF Edward Cole, of Frankiort, Maine 
and meet with no resistance? Or rather, so far | for licosaes of aomniins, ? 4 , 
from resistance, the approving smiles and generous | By Mr. SMITH, of Illinois: The petition of a large num- 
encouragement of the Representatives of the Ameri- | ber of citizens of Monroe and Randolph counties, praying 
n people? the establishment of a mail route from Watertoo, in Monroe 
yh ‘ , : county, via Red Bud, Evansville, and Ellis Grove, to Ches- 
Sir, we have lived to see the Bible driven from our | ter, in Randolph county. Also, the petition of W. T: Miller 
ublic schools and BURNT IN THE PUBLIC STREETS! | and 141 other citizens of Madison county, Mlinois, praying 
That Bible so inseparably interwoven with the “ie ee oe postage and particularly on juve- 
. “- 7 . . . nie > ~ 71s ee . : 
een and spirit of American institutions. The | By Mr. EDWARDS: The petition of James Co, praying 
ongress of 1777 distributed thirty thousand copies | for a pension. . 
of that Bible among the American people—that same By Mr. ARVIN The atoning umnenatiaies off Syenet, 
i j | strating against the renewal of the patent o i 
Bible which Mary pees se her little boy Georce, for the benefit of his heirs: Of M. Wiard and fitty others, 
whose precepts and whose principles led him, at | citizens of Livingston county ; of William Paul and seventy 
the head of the American aa to achieve that 
freedom which we now enjoy: o what eee es B. Wilber and one hundred others, of last-named county ; of 


others, eitizens of Ontario county ; of George R. Hall and 
one hundred others, citizens of Cattaraugus county ; of John 


I tell you that the American born citizens of this | 7'.C. Barrett and thirty others, citizens of Chatauque connty; 
country, at least the native born Americans, will at | of William H, Riley and ninety-eight ore, citizens of the 


all hazards keep that Bible in the hands of their || last-named county; of 8. H. Diekinson and fifty others, of 
LITTLE Ehieaact Too wo | the county last named 3; of E. A. Lester and eighty others, of 
: 


ae ea the last-named county; and of Forbes Johnson and thirty- 
oe ea it Ho ee i The eile mee eee: four others, citizens of said county of Chatauque, all of the 
member of this House shou w g 


- State of New York. . 
cate such a proposition as that now before the com- By Mr. GOTT: The remonstrance of James H. King and 
mittee, which ep to the exorbitant pretensions 


fifty other citizens of Denies county, New —_ ape 
: ‘ ul t law ing Or continuing the patent o 
and -bends to the domineering power of the Pope  ji0,P\" S20 G'a cast-iron nlen oe 
of Rome. 


Jethro Wood for a cast-iron plough. 
By Mr. re of aor os The ee - 
The Native Americans, scorned and abused as |, Hiram Wright and one hundred and two other citizens o 
they have been, because they loved their country bet- | enews erent New York, against extending the patent of 
: ot ethro e 
ter than they did party, have struggled, thus far in| By Mr. HUNT: The remonstrance of one hundred and 
vain, to apply a check to the great and growing 


twenty-five citizens oe mr New York, against re- 
evil that now overshadows the land. Their object | newing the patent of Jethro A 0 
sath : | By Mr. THOMPSON, of lowa: The petition of A. H. 
has been conservative. They wished to apply 8) Haskell and sixty-four other citizens of lowa, praying for 
preventive. The bill now before the committee | the establishment of a mail route from Pairfie! , Jefferson 
prenones to strengthen and fortify and extend || conte, vis Lancaster, Sigourney, and Wasson’s Mills, to 
esuit influence in the United States. Pass it if |; lowa City. : ce 
you will. Send a minister plenipotentia By Mr. HUDSON: The memorial of Enoch Paine 
ome. 


‘ and e0- || oxe hundred and fifty-one others, praying that peace may 
voy extraordinary to the Pope of tell you |’ be restored to the country. 


4 ‘ 
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By Mr. GAINES: The petition of D. Drake Henrie, pray- || the Senate to be printed, and which have not yet been re- 


ing indemmity for property lost and serviees rendered in the || 
service of the United States in the war with Mexico. | 

By Mr. KING, of Massachusetts : The memorial of Henry 
H. Sibley and 400 others, inhabitants of Minesota, prayin 
that that country may have a territorial government, an i) 
that it may not be annexed to Wisconsin. Also,the memo- | 
rial of flail Judd and 66 others, citizeus of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, against the United States Government trat- | 
ficking in the public lands, and for Jaying them out in farms | 
for actual settiers not possessed of other lands. Also, the | 
petition of Sarah Sampson, widow of Peicg Sampson, arev- | 
Olutionary eoldier, for a pension. . 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: A petition fora mail route from 
Joliet, via Jafkson Creek, Reed's Grove, Wilmington, Rock | 
Creek, Bulbonia, Mount Saugum, Middleport, and Millord, | 
to Lafayette, Indiana. Also,one trom Peru, via Troy Grove, | 
Ovid, Daney’s Mille, Inlet Grove, Lafayette Grove, Kelly’s 
Mille, Whiteoak Grove, Stillman, and Kishiwankie, to 
Rockford. 

By Mr. HALL, of New York: The remonstrance of 82 | 
citizens of Erie county, New York, against the extension of | 
the patent granted to Jethro Wood. 

By Mr. WHITE: The memorial of Anthony M. Brackett, | 
A. Harris, and 176 others, farmers and citizens of the county | 
of Saratoga, New York, remoustrating against the renewal | 
of the patent of Jethro Wood for a cast-iron plough, for the 
benefit of his heirs and assigns. | 

By Mr. GAINES: The petition of Linchfield Sharp, pray- 
ing compensation for services rendered and injuries received 
jn the Indian war in 1793 and 1794, as well as in 1612. | 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: ‘Che petition of | 
Priscitla Maxwell, of Charlemont, Massachusetts, daughter | 
of the late Lieutenant Colonel Hugh Maxwell, of the army | 
of the Revolution, for a pension. 

By vir. JOHNSON, of Arkansas: Five memorials praying 





the removal of the raft in Red river. | 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, March 2, 1848. 


tain citizens of Kingston, in the State of Massachu- 


| 
| 
Mr. WEBSTER presented a petition from cer- | 


setts, engaged in the fisheries, asking that the duty } 


on fish may be made specific. 

Mr. WEBSTER, in introducing this petition, 
said that the petitioners complain that the effect of 
the present duty is to give great advantage to the 
British fisheries over those of the United States. 
The English fishermen can come from the neigh- | 
boring colonies, Canada, New Brunswick, and | 
Newfoundland, in light and cheap constructed | 
vessels, and fish during the day, and return at night 
and cure their fish, which are admitted into the 
ports of the United States under an ad valorem duty, 
mvoiced at such rates as will not afford a remu- 
nerating return for the capital invested and labor | 
performed by persons engaged in that branch of | 
business in the United States; and they therefore 
ask that the duty may be made specific, and at the 
rate prescribed i the act of 1842. The petition 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. | 

Mr. YULEE presented additional documents on 
the claims of Isaac Varnes, and of the adminis- 
trator of James Edwards; which were referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
Mr. MASON, from the Committee of Claims, | 
reported the bill for the relief of the heirs of John 
Paul Jones, and recommending a concurrence in 
the amendments of the House. | 
Mr, M. moved that the report be concurred in. 
Mr. BRADBURY thought the bill would give 
rise to debate: and the question was postponed. 
Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on 








of Hezekiah L. Thistle; which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. W. also, from the same committee, made an 
adverse report on the petition of Herrick Aikin. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

On motion of Mr. DIX, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of directing the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury to transmit by Mr. Alexander Vattemare 
copies of the standard weights and measures of the United 
States to the Government of France. 

On motion of Mr. DIX, 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Public Buildings be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of completing the 
ventilation of the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. BRADBURY submitted the following, and 
asked its immediate consideration, observing that 
the information was important to the Senate and 
the public. Every day’s mails brought pressing 
inquiries on the subject, and, at the rate they were 
now receiving them, it appeared to him that they 
should not get one-half of the quota to which each 
Senator was entitled before the meeting of the next 
Congress. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be requested to 
ascertain and report at what time the cdpies of the Presi- 
dent’s message and accompanying documents ordered by 




























Patents, made an adverse report on the memorial | 




















ecived, may be expected. 

Mr. DIX suggested that the resolution had bet- 
ter lie over. He had accidentally met the printer, 
a day or two since, who informed him that he was 
waiting for the engraving of the maps, and that the 
printing was finished. 

Mr. BRADBURY said, if such were the fact, 
he desired it to go forth to the public through a re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. WESTCOTT thought it would be well to 
extend the inquiry a little further. He had seen 
the printer this morning, who had informed him 
that the difficulty was principally owing to the 
delay in furnishing the maps. And he had un- 
derstood further, that such of the maps as had 
been received were sent in to the printer without 


|| being folded, so that it was found necessary to 


fold them into a shape to fit the printed pages. 
To do this, the printer had been compelled to em- 
ploy additional hands. Mr. W. thought, there- 
fore, that the resolution ought to be extended so 
as to include an authority to the printer to employ 
and pay an adequate number of hands. The 


cause which was assigned for the delay would || 


thus be removed. 

Mr. BRADBURY expressed a wish that the 
order might go to the committee in its present 
form, feeling no doubt that the matter would be 
fully investigated. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments made by the House to the bill “to make 
attachments which are made under process issuing 
from the courts of the United States conform to 
the laws regulating such attachments in the courts 
of the States;’’ when— 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. CABELL withdrew his motion to 


March 8, 


‘ © int 
Committee of the Whole on the atate of the , 


to allow the gentleman from Connecti = 
ecticut t 
the motion he had indicated. — 

Mr. ROCKWELL then moved a reconsidera. 
tion of the vote by which the House had fixed a 
period to the debate on the deficiency bill, with the 
avowed purpose to move the termination of debate 
at two o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

_ Mr. ROCKWELL then moved that the resolu- 
tion be so amended as to fix two o’clock on Satyr. 
day for the closé of debate. 

Mr. CLINGMAN moved to amend the rego. 
lution so as to make the time half-past two 
o’clock. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved to amend the 
amendment so as to fix one o’clock. On Monday, 


| he said, thirty members of the House would leave 
| the seat of Government to accompany the remaing 





Mr. WEBSTER moved that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. One of these 
made the provision of the bill applicable only to 
cases which may hereafter occur, and the other re- 
lates to cases of debts due the United States. 

Mr. SEVIER asked whether this limitation to 
future cases was right. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, in his opinion, it was 
right. 

The amendments were then concurred it. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments made by the House to the joint resolution for 
the relief of Betsey McIntosh, and they were con- 
curred in. 

The bill from the House to change the name of 
the steamboat Charles Downing to Calhoun, was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 





On motion of Mr. SEVIER, (quarter before one, ) 


the Senate proceeded to the consideration of Ex- 
ecutive business; and, after sitting tll a Jate hour, 
the doors were reopened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, March 3, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. SCHENCK rose and said, that in his pres- 
ent state of health, and in consequence of the in- 
clemency of the weather, he was under the necessity 
of asking the House to excuse him from service on 
the committee appointed to accompany the remains 
of their late venerable colleague, Jonn Quincy 
Apams, to their last resting-place in the State of 
Massachusetts. He therefore moved that he be 
excused from service on that committee, and that 
the vacancy be filled by the Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to, and the SPEAKER 
appointed Mr. Epwarps to supply the vacancy. 

Mr. CABELL moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, moved that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar. This was the day 
on which bills could be acted upon without debate; 
and another opportunity to dispose of that class of 
bills would not again soon occur. He was aware 
that the House had fixed two o'clock to-day to 
terminate debate on the deficiency bill; but a recon- 
sideration of that vote, and the postponement of 
the termination of the debate to the same hour to- 
morrow, he trusted would be consented to, and 
thereby private bills could be disposed of, and those 
gentlemen who desired to speak on the deficiency 
bill would have the opportunity to do so. 


of the late Mr. Apams to the State of Maassachy- 
setts. It was therefore necessary that the final 
| vote should be taken on Saturday. And after the 
| close of the debate, so far as the time might be 
| fixed by resolution of the House, the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means would have 
the right to occupy one hour by the rules of the 
House. One o’clock, therefore, should be fixed, 
instead of two, or half-past two, as proposed by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuine- 
MAN. ] 
| Mr. VINTON was understoood to say that he 
had no intention to occupy the time allowed him 
by the rules, 
The amendments were then rejected, and the 
original resolution agreed to. 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles, lying 
on the Speaker’s table, were taken up, read 
first and second time, and appropriately referred, 
viz: 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Jacques Moulon. 

A bill for’the relief of Fernando Fellanny. 

A bill for the relief of Peter Engels, sen. 

A bill forthe relief of Mary McRae, widow of 
Lieutenant Colonel William McRae, late of the 
United States army, deceased. 

A bill for the relief of John Black, late United 
States consul at the city of Mexico. 

A bill in amendment of an act entitled “ An act 

| to amend the act entitled ‘An act to reduce the rates 
of postage, to limit the use and correct the abuse 
of the franking privilege, and for the prevention of 
fraud on the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment,’ ’’ passed March 3, 1845. 

The bill from the Senate entitled ‘* An act con- 
cerning the courts of the United States in and for 

| the district of Michigan,” was taken up, read three 
times, passed, and returned to the Senate. 


Mr. CUMMINS moved, that when this House 
adjourns, it adjourn to meet to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock. 

The motion was ruled out of order. 


On motion of Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecti- 
cut, the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the private calendar, (Mr. Asumvy, 
of Massachusetts, in the chair.) : 

The bill directing the mode of settling the claims 
of Charles G. Ridgely was taken up and amended, 
so as to provide for the settlement of the claim upon 
po! principles. It was then ordered to be report- 
ed to the House. ‘ 
| The following bills were taken up, read, consid- 
| ered, and ordered to be reported to the House, 
| viz: 
| A bill for the relief of Calvin Emmons; 

A bill for the relief of E. G. Smith; 

A bill for the relief of Bent, St. Vrain & Co.; 

A bill for the relief of J. Throckmorton; 

A bill for the relief of William Hogan, admin- 
istrator of Michael Hogan, deceased; 

A bill for the relief of the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of Regnal alias Nick Hilliary; 

A bill for the relief of James McAvoy; 

A bill for the relief of Charles Benus; 

A bill for the relief of William Ralston; 

A bill for the relief of ia. 

A bill for the relief of John Mitchell; 

A bill for the relief of David Thomas; 
A bill for the relief of Stephen Champlin; 


A joint resolution for the relief of George R. 


Smith, of Missouri; 
A bill for the relief of Bennett M. Dell; 
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A bili for the relief of John Manley; 
A bill for the relief of Sarah Stokes; 
A bill for the relief of Esther Russell; 


A bill for the relief of the Red River Railroad | 


Company ; : 
A bill for the relief of Stalker & Hill; 
A bill for the relief of Reuben Perry and Thomas 
. Ligon; : : 

. A bil for the relief of Benjamin White; 

A bill for the relief of Anthony Bessie; 


A bill for the relief of G. F. dela Roche and W. | 


p. S. Sanger; 

A bill for the relief of Jonathan Moore, of the 
State of Massachusetts; 

A bill for the relief of Robert Ellis; 

A bill for thé relief uf Catharine Fulton, of Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania. 


Senate bills for the relief of the administratrix of 
Elisha L. Keen, deceased, and providing for the 


ayment of the claim of Walter R. Johnson against | 
the United States, were also taken up, read, consid- | 


ered, and ordered to,be reported to the House. 
The bill for the relief of certain forward warrant 

officers of the United States navy was ordered to 

be reported to the House, with the recommenda- 


tion that it be referred to the Committee of the | 


Whole on the state of the Union. 
The committee rose and reported. 


The billsjfrom the Senate for the relief of the 
administratrix of Elisha L. Keen, deceased, and 
providing for the payment of the claim of Walter 

. Johnson against the United States, were then 
read a third time, passed, and returned to the Sen- 
ate. 

The recommendation of the Committee of the- 
Whole, that the bill for the relief of certain for- 
ward warrant officers of the United States navy be 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, was agreed to, and the bill is 
accordingly committed. 


The bill directing the mode of settling the claims | 


of Charles G. Ridgely was taken up, the amend- 
ments of the Committee of the Whole concurred 
in, the bill was read a third time, passed, and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

The above-mentioned bills, which were reported 
by the Committee of the Whole without amend- 
ment, were taken up, ordered to be engrossed, and, 
being engrossed, were read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Patents, show- 
ing the operations of the Patent Office for the year 


1847; which was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 


On motion of Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, the 
Committee on Printing were directed to inquire 


into the expediency of printing an extra number of | 


the report of the Commissioner of Patents. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with the act of 2d of March, 
1819, regulating passenger ships and vessels, tabu- 
lar statements showing the number and designa- 
tion of passengers who arrived in each collection 
district of the United States during the year ending 
the 30th of September, 1847; which were laid upon 
the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COBB, of Alabama, under the rule, filed 
wi'lt the Clerk a notice of a motion for leave to in- 
troduce a bill to increase the pay of the regular and’ 
volunteer soldiers in the American army. 

_Mr. BINGHAM, by leave, presented a resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Michi 
relative to the establishing a mail route from De- 
troit to Michigan. Referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

And then the House adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Farar, March 3, 1848. 


The following message was received from the 
President of the United States, by Mr, Warxer, 
his Secretary: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
In answer to the resolution of the Senate of the 3d Janu- 
ary, 1848, I communicate herewith a report from the Secre- 
tary of State, with the accompanying documents, containing 
ple correspondence of Mr. Wise, late Minister of the 
‘ited States at the Court of Brazil, relating to the subject 
of the slave trade.?? JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasaincton, March 2, 1848. 


| 
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RESOLUTIONS OF NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. DAYTON presented resolutions passed by 
| the Legislature of the State of New Jersey in favor 

of the construction of a railroad from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Pacific Ocean, om the plan proposed by 
Asa Whitney. 

_ Mr. DAYTON said, in presenting these resolu- 
tions, he desired to say afew words. On previous 
occasions he had, in response to instructions from 
political adversaries, disclaimed the binding force 
These resolutions ema- 
nated from a Legislature composed of a large ma- 


as instructions, but advisory. In this view, said 


respectful consideration, an they shall receive it. 





|| careful consideration, | may be pardoned for saying | 
|| that, as at present advised, my impressions are 
| altogether against the scheme of Mr. Whitney as 
| unwise and impracticable. 











But | know, that the body by whom these reso- 


| lutions were passed, will ask no more than this of 


me. Without having given to the subject any 


These opinions will 
be carefully reviewed when this question shall be 
presemed; and, if consistently with my views of 
official duty, I can conform myself to the wishes 


|| Of a body whose wishes I am ever bound to re- 


spect, it will give me pleasure. But if, on the 
contrary, | remain of my present opinions, I shall 
be under the ultimate necessity of responding in 
this matter to political friends, as I have hereto- 
fore responded to political opponents. 

Mr. DAYTON thereupon moved that the reso- 
lutions be laid upon the table, and printed for the 
use of the Senate; and the motion was agreed 
to. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the proceedings of 
a Democratic meeting of citizens of the county of 
Saratoga, New York, approving and sustaining 
the measures pursued by the Government in the 
prosecution of the war with Mexico; which were 
read and laid upon the table. 


Mr. DIX presented a memorial of surgeons in 
the army and navy of the United States, praying 
the adoption of measures for preventing the import- 
ation of spurious and adulteraied drugs and medi- 
cines; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


On motion by Mr. ASHLEY, it was 


Ordered, ‘That tie petition of Alfred White, on the files of 
the Senate, be referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


On motion by Mr. ASHLEY, it was 


Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the petition of 
Alexander Ladd; and that it lie on the table. 


Mr. WESTCOTT submitted the following res- 


olution for consideration: 


Resolved, That one thousand additional copies of Lieuten- 
ant Emory’s report, and Colonel Cooke’s report and map, 
heretofore ordered to be printed, be printed for the use of 
the Senate. 


Mr. CASS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom the subject was referred, reported 
a bill for ascertaining and paying the California 
claims; which was read and passed to the second 
reading. 


(The bill appropriates $700,000 to defray the expenses of 
the military operations under the orders of Captain Stockton 
and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and to defray the expenses 
of the civil government established there by Captain 8., and 
all just claims arising out of civil and military operations. 
Also, for a board to ascertain the claims, to consist of the 
commanding officer of the California battalion and two offi- 
cers of said battalion while in service. The board to sit 
in different places, and to give certificates for the amount 
found due, the same to be paid forthwith in California by 
some proper officer duly appointed ; allows the board to ap- 
puint a clerk to keep a record ;.the board is to be allowed to 
take testimony for or against any claim, and allow or disal- 
low according to the justice of the case; it gives the Cali- 
fornia battalion all the benefits of the acts of Congress in 
favor of mounted volunteer troops ; all claims held to be un- 
founded or unjust are to be forever barred ; the decision of 
the majority of the board to be final; the amount allowed 
the officers of the board as compensation 93,0, and $2,000 
for the clerk; witnesses on the of the United States 
allowed ten cents a mile, and the same to members of the 
board not entitled to army transportation.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of Executive business; and, 
after some time spent therein, the doors were again 
opened, and, 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 


} 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Satvurpay, March 4, 1848. 

The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
approved— 

On motion of Mr. CABELL, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Wasuinctron Hunt, of 
New York, in the chair,) and proceeded to con- 
sider the bill further to supply deficiencies in ap- 
Eregriaene for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 

848. 
Mr. STRONG, who was entitled to the floor, 
d by saying that he should not imitate 


ee 


ES. 


debate, in occupying the brief hour permitted to 
him in animadversions and censures on the course 


eae ; ; 
most deliberate and || of the Executive. He held it was the duty of all, 
|| instead of wasting time in crimination of the past, 


to endeavor, with one accord, to restore peace to 
y on just and honorable terms. How 
this end could be accomplished by accusing the 
President of having been actuated in every meas- 


|| ure he adopted by some covert, selfish, nefarious 


: 


design, Mr. S. confessed he could not very well 
see. No man, assuredly, would adopt a course 
like this in the affairs of private life. Ifa man’s 
house was in flames, and all he owned in the world 
was beneath its roof, when every effort was called 
for to rescue his all from destruction, he would not 
stand idle till he had proved to all his neighbors 
that his dwelling must have been purposely set fire 
to, and had vented his wrath in denouncing the in- 
cendiary. He drops that inquiry till he has saved 
his children and goods, and then he may institute 
the most rigid scrutiny as to the real author of the 
fire. Soin this case. If the President had been 
guilty of errors, this was not the time to pause to 
investigate them. We were now at war; when 
peace should come, then the inquiry would bea 
timely one, and it might be prosecuted to any ex- 
tent that gentlemen pleased, without danger of re- 
tarding and postponing an event which the whole 
country so ardently desired. 

Mr. S. went on to say, that with this conviction, 
his course on the present occasion should be first to 
inquire what ought to be our future course, circum- 
stanced as the nation was. True, it might be neces- 
sary, in order to ascertain this, to refer somewhat to 
the past, but only for the sake of being thereby the 
better guided as to the future. There was one fun- 
damental inquiry, which seemed to have been to- 
tally overlooked throughout almost this entire 
discussion, and that was, whether the war was in 
itself just or unjust; for, if the war was essentially 
unjust, then the course of duty was clear and plain. 
e must cease to do evil; we must not only prose- 
cute the war no further, but we must retrace our 
steps; we must recall our armits; we must restore 
to Mexico every foot of her territory, and we must 
tender to her ample indemnity for the unmerited 
evils we had inflicted. Mr. 8S. would have no part 
in any unjust war. But if the war was just and 
right in its principle, and the injuries we had re- 
ceived and the expense to which we had been sub- 
jected in redressing them conferred on us rights, as 
the injured party, then we might and ought to en- 
force them. 

The subject first to be inquired into, then, was 
whether, in the existing war, it was the United 
States or Mexico which ‘had her quarrel just.’’ 
But this was scarcely a'debatable question. Even 
the gentlemen on the other side had themselves 
all along virtually admitted that, as to the principle 
of the war, we were in the right. Yes; even the 
resolution itself, which declared that the President 
had commenced the war in an unjust, ee 
and unconstitutional manner, carefully avoided de- 
nying the justice of the war itself. Indeed, they 
could not but so view it, else how could they con- 
sistently" or conscientiously vote the supplies to 
carry iton? Say what gentlemen pleased against 
the ident or his motives, when gentlemen gave 
their votes to carry on an existing war, their vote 

ke loudly in the people’s ear, that they viewed 
the Wat's in itself just and right. Mr. 8. said 
that he did not, indeed, attach so much importance 
to the vote first given, declaring that war existed 
by the act of Mexico; but, whatever might be said 
about the duress under which that vote had been 
given, the whole course of gentlemen ever since 
admitted of no ambiguity as to what were their real 
sentiments of the struggle in which their country 
was engaged. No gentleman on the other side, or 
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any side, of the House, had yet ventured to affirm, 
directly, and in so many words, that we are en- 
gaged in an unjast war, before the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Scuence) the other 
day, since when, a like assertion had been made 
by others. ‘ 
But Mr. S. would look beyond the declaration 
of gentlemen of either party. In judging on this 
question, it was necessary to look at the condition 
of things which preceded the war—not at the ac- 
tual commencement of hostilities, but at the stalus 
belli itself; for the one of these things might, and 
often did, exist without the other, as was the case 
afier a public declaration of war had been made by 
one or both of two nations whose forces had not 
yet met in conflict; or, in the midst of a continued 


war, in the depth of winter, when the armies on | 


both sides were in winter quarters, and no actual 
fighting was going on. Here were no hostilities, 
but yet there was a state of war. And, on the 
other hand, there might be actual hostilities, and 
yet no status belli; a familiar illustration of which 
occurred in the case of the Chesapeake and the 
Little Belt, and in that of the attack on the steamer 
Caroline. In neither of those cases had war been 
recognized as existing by either nation, though 
their subjects had been killing each other. 

But how had this state of war between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico been brought about? At 
the time when the resolution for the annexation of 
Texas was pending before Congress, those op- 
posed to that measure had constantly affirmed that 
the passage of that resolution, or at least its carry- 
ing out, in the actual annexation of that province, 
not only would lead to war, but was virtually war 
itaelf—in annexing Texas we “annexed a war 
with Mexico.” Well, if those gentlemen were 
correct in their doctrine, (and Mr. S. was not 
going to deny that they were, and the same doc- 
trine was avowed now,) then there needed no 
actual formal declaration of war to constitute a 
state of war between the United States and Mex- 
ico; all that was necessary was to pass the joint 
resolution, or, at furthest, to carry out and consum- 
mate that resolution into actual practical annex- 
ation. 

Nor were declarations of war by both parties 
necessary to two nations being in a state of war 
with each other. Should France declare war 
against the United States, might not the President 
at once, without waiting for the formality of a 
declaration on our part, move the army and navy 
of the United States against a declared enemy? 
Most certainly. Nor would any declaration on 
the part of the United States be necessary. For 
what wasa declaration of war? Was it anything 
more than this, a declaration by the competent 
authority that war existed? The purpose of the 
declaration was a notice to neutral nations and to 
our own people to avoid trading in articles contra- 
band of war, and to protect their own persons and 
property against attack. 

The custom of making a solemn public formal 
declaration of war was derived, as every one 
knew, from the practice of the Romans, who, in 
the spirit of fairness to an adversary, sent a her- 
ald to the frontiers of the hostile nation, and gave 
them warning that Rome was at war with them, 
and they might act accordingly. Wherever suffi- 
cient notice was given that a state of war actually 
existed, such notice was equivalent to a declaration 
of war. Well, ‘Texas had been annexed, and was 
recognized as constituting an integral part of the 
United States. She merged her nationality in ours, 
and we became one people. Now, gentlemen on 
the other side, after the ground they had so often 
taken while the annexation resolution was pend- 
ing, would hardly now deny that by the event of 
annexation a state of war was created between us 
and Mexico. 

And Mexico herself had ever since taken the 
same ground. Her mouth had been closed; she 
never said that the President's order to the troops 
to advance to the Rio Grande was the commence- 
ment of war between her and us. She made no 
distinction between the territory on the east and on 
the west of the Nueces; she claimed the whole 
country up to the Sabine. To say that the order 
to advance the army opposite Matamoros was the 
beginning of the present war was an afterthought, 
invented by Whig gentlemen seemingly to shield 
the Mexicans from blame and cast it all on the 
President. 

Notwithstanding the long silence of Mexico on 


| and gave public notice to our Government that, if 





enna 


| Official notification was addressed by the Mexican 
| minister to our Secretary of State that his Govern- 
| ment would consider the incorporation of Texas 
| into the Union as an act of war. 
|| read the document.] This was a public, solemn, 
| official notice to our Government, that on a given 
contingency a state of war would exist. 
23d of November, Mr. Almonte wrote to Mr. Bu- 


aggression, his mission to this Government would 
|| be ended, and Mexico was determined in that case 


| With these, to be sure, we as a nation had hothing 
| to do; but they went to show a uniform and de- 
liberate design on the part of Mexico to consider 




















the subject of our claims against her, no sooner did - 
she learn that the annexation of Texas was pro- 
posed than she manifested feelings of hostility, 


the project of annexation should be actually carried 
out, the relations of amity between the two nations 
would be disturbed. On the 28th of August an 


[Here Mr. 8, 


On the 


chanan, that if the annexation was sanctioned by 
this Government, Mexico would consider it as an 


to declare war against us. [Mr. 8S. here quoted 
the document.} ‘These were distinct official noti- 
fications, and were in all respect equivalent to a 
contingent declaration of war; war was declared to 
be suspended on a contingency which afterwards 
happened. 

‘There were, moreover, domestic declarations 
by the Mexican Government to the same effect. 


annexation as war. After these official acts, how 
could Mexico say that the status belli did not exist 
the very moment annexation should be consum- 
mated? And, in fact, she never did say so. Mex- 
ico never had disavowed the ground assumed in 
the notices to which he had alluded. She never had 
declared, either at home or to us, that she did not 
mean to consider herself as at war with the United 
States immediately on the annexation of Texas. 

But the gentleman from New York, over the 
way, had said that Mexico, who might choose to 
consider it war or not, elected to be at peace with 
us; while the gentleman, at the same time, adhered 
to the doctrine that annexation was virtual war. 
Mr. 8. admitted, indeed, that Mexico agreed to 
receive from us a commissioner to settle the ques- 
tion of boundary; but he asked the gentleman from 
New York to tell him where that gentleman found 
the reception of such a functionary to be incon- 
sistent with a state of war between two nations? 
There was no incompatibility, no inconsistency 
between them; and in fact Mexico never had dis- 
avowed the state of war, but, on the contrary, had 
reiterated the declaration again and again. 

On the 12th June, Santa Anna issued a procla- 
mation—not addressed to us, but of a domestic 
character, and with which, therefore, we had noth- 
ing to do, and which we were not bound to notice; 
but it went to show that Mexico herself thought 
annexation to be war. The proclamation siated 
that Mexico was mustering forces, and was about 
again to commence a campaign against Texas. On 
the 6th March, 1845, Almonte addressed an offi- 
cial note to our Government demanding his pass- 
ports. [Mr. 8. quoted the document.| Did this 


look like ** electing to be at peace?’’ Not at all. 
On the 4th June, 1845, Herrera also issued a do- 


mestic proclamation, in which he declared that our 
act of annexation did not desjroy the rights of 


| Mexico over Texas, and that she was resolved to 


enforce them. And, still more, on the 12th July 
the Mexican Minister of War and Marine issued 
the following. {Here Mr. S. quoted the docu- 
ment, in which he declares that the perfidy of the 
United States had consummated the act of annex- 
ation, and that Mexico could not tolerate such an 
indignity, and was resolved to declare war against 
the United oa). 

And yet, said the gentleman from New York, 
Mexico elected peace. Now, at this time, when 
this last proclamation was issued, General ‘Taylor 
was not at Corpus Christi; he had not even ad- 
vanced a8 far as the Nueces. And yet, said the 
gentleman from New York, Mexico elected peace! 
it was true that Mexico did not immediately com- 
mence hostilities; she delayed with the lingering 
hope * * *. But Herrera’s administration was 
overthrown, and the avowed object of the revolu- 
tion which overthrew him was to institute more 
hostile proceedings against the United States. Pa- 
redes succeeded him, and shortly after his election 
he produced a domestic proclamation, and that 
proclamation was relied upon on the other side of 
this Hall as giving an indication of his peaceful 
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disposition. Now that proclamation was not ee 
addressed to this Government. It was wholly. 
domestic affair. It was true that in that proche. 
mation Paredes said it was not in his power “ 
declare war, and Mexico had not and would = 
make aggressions-on the United States. Buy 
the same time, Paredes declared that the Mexican 
Government never would recognize the rights of 
the United States to any part of Texas; that it wa 
still their own, and that they would enforce their 
rights to it by arms. He was at that time raisin, 
a large army, and had it upon the banks of tig 
Rio Grande, and Mexican papers, printed in th, 
city of Mexico, avowed that the object was 1, 
march to the Nueces. Now, he cared not wha: 
the domestic declarations of Paredes were. We 
were to judge from the declarations given to us; we 
were to judge from their acts. It mattered notyas 
was correctly remarked by the honorable genic. 
man frora Vermont, (Mr. Corramer,] what q 
man’s intentions might be, if his acts did not cor. 
respond with them. We were to judge from acts 
Paredes said in his proclamation that the time {or 
temporizing had passed; that Texas having been 
annexed to this country, the time for hostilities 
had come. 

Now, was there anything unjust in the United 
States to take them at their word—to believe, whey 
Mexico proclaimed the existence of a state of way 
and her mtention to prosecute it and drive off the 
invaders, as she styled us, from the entire country 
of Texas, that she meant what she said. 

But on the 18th April, 1846, Paredes issued the 
order to Arista, who was then in command of the 
army of thé North, in which he declared that hos. 
tilities should be commenced. He argued that in 
either case—whether Paredes at that time knew of 
the advance of the army under General Taylor to 
the Rio Grande or not—that advance was not the 
cause of the issuing of the orders of Paredes and 





| of his warlike movements. 


He asked, then, whether Mexico had not de. 
barred herself, after this official notice to our Gov- 
ernment, which she had, never retracted, from 
saying anything else of the commencement of the 
state of war, of the cause of it, than the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas? And if, by her declarations, by 
her military preparations and movements, all cor- 
responding with these declarations, she induced 
us to anticipate her attack, had we done anything 
inconsistent with right and prudence? 

He had thus far discussed this question as be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. He had not 
averted to the acts of the Executive of the United 
States, which had been so much discussed on the 
other side of the House, because it was immate- 
rial. The inquiry was between us and the Mex- 
ican Government, and it mattered not whether the 
Executive of the United States was justifiable or 
not. The honorable gentleman from New York 
had arrived at the conclusion that this war was 
unjustifiable in a most singular manner—by look- 
ing at the acts of the President through the dis 
torted medium of party. He said that the act of 
the President, in commencing the war, as he 
alleged he commenced it, was unnecessary and 
unconstitutional, and he therefore concluded that 
the war was unjust. There never was a greater 
mistake and fallacy of reasoning. If the order of 
the 13th January, 1846, was a palpable violation 
of the Constitution, it did not prove that the war 
was unjust. Suppose the French Government 
were to land an invading army on the coast of 
South Carolina, and that the President, without 
consulting Congress, should raise an army and 
borrow money to resist this invasion, his acts 
would be clearly unconstitutional and unnecessary. 
But would the quarrel from that reason, as be- 
tween us and France, from this cause be unjust of 
our part? He apprehended that the fallacy on the 
part of gentlemen on the other side of the Houst 
was in not distinguishing between the acts of the 
Executive and of the nation. 

Mexico had always protested against the annex- 
ation of Texas. She gave, and never with- 
drawn, her official notice that that act produced a 
state of war. Now, was the defence of Mexico 
tenable? Was she justifiable, from the reason 
which she herself gave in assuming a position 
which inevitably led to the commencement of hos- 
tilities? Texas was annexed. He would not stop 
to discuss the expediency or the propriety of that 


annexation. That had already amply been done. 
Texas had become one of us, and she never would 
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be separated from us. No day-dreamer imagined 
the possibility of it. But Mexico put her defence 
for commencing the war upon the annexation of 
Texas. This was the ground which she first 
took, and which she had always maintained as her 
ystification. He briefly referred to the histor 

+f Texas as an independent republic—so vindi- 
cated by herself at San Jacinto, and so acknowl- 
edged by England, France, and the United States 
_to show that Mexico had no cause of com- 
jaint when she chose to annex herself to the | 
Tnited States. There were many who doubted 


avout the expediency of the annexation of Texas, 
but no one, as far as he knew, doubted in regard 
to its justice, and the injustice of Mexico com- 
jaining of it and making it cause of war. If par- 
ticular authority was wanting on this point he 
could refer to a distinguished Senator, who, after 
having vainly opposed the annexation of Texas, de- 
clared that it was no just cause of hostilities on the 
rt of Mexico. Well, if it was not, the only 
excuse Which Mexico ever set up was swept from 
beneath her. ‘The injustice of this war was hers. 

If the war, then, was just on our side, we had 
the moral, the acknowledged right to indemnity 
for expenses in maintaining our just cause. There 
could be no doubt about this. It was a doctrine 
acknowledged by the laws of nations; it was a 
universal practice among nations; it appealed to 
every man’s sense of-right. He could not stop to 
discuss this question. He would not undertake 
to declare the extent of the indemnity which we 
should require. There was no earthly tribunal to 
adjudicate upon the disputes of nations, and deter- 
mine their rights. That must be left to the sense 
of justice of the victorious nation; and to that he 
was willing to leave it. It should be settled with 
justice to ourselves and magnanimity towards Mex- 
ico. He was not insensible to the loss of life in- 
curred in this war. The bones of many of his 
fellow-townsmen slept in Mexican graves. He 
was not insensible to the distress of families, to the 
accumulation of national debt, to the increase of 
taxes, and, more than all, to the injury to the pub- 
lic morals; and he would avert these evils from the 
country as soon as it could be done consistently 
with honor and justice. 

But it had been argued that indemnity was not 
within our power—in money, in land, or in any 
other way. The honorable gentleman from Ver- 
mont, {Mr. Cottamer,] to whom he had listened 
with great attention, had told them that the whole 
of the Mexican ferritory had long since been grant- 
ed away; that we could not take from individuals 
their private property, and therefore that we could 
get no indemnity in land. He agreed with the gen- 
tleman that we could not take from individuals the 
lands which the Mexican Government had granted 
bona fide; and he was inclined to think that a very 
large proportion of the Mexican lands were already 
in the hands of individuals, But he dissented en- 
urely from the position that indemnity was not to 
be obtained even if the fee simple to territory were 
not acquired, Was sovereignty nothing? That sov- 
ereignty which should give to us the right of emi- 
nent domain, the right over the rivers and harbors, 
and the jurisdiction over the country? Indemnity in 
sovereignty, and sovereignty alone, had been the 
ordinary mode in which satisfaction had been ob- 
tained in modern times. History was full of such 
cases. For hundreds of years it had not been pos- 
sible to obtain indemnity in any other way in 
Europe. Had not the fee simple of a single acre 
of land been obtained when we purchased Louisi- 
ana, was not the sovereignty over the territory 
and the free navigation of the Mississippi from its 
mouth to its source more valuable than aught else? 
Now, the acquisition of the sovereignty over New 
Mexico and California would give us a free mar- 
ket for our manufactures and agricultural produc- 
tions, the right of their rivers and harbors, and 
all the commercial advantages resulting therefrom. 
These would be of great value, though he did not 
say they would be as much as the like rights in 

oulsiana, We might, then, obtain indemnity in 
Sovereignty, even though that sovereignty did not 
include the fee simple of one acre of land. - 

But, said the honorable gentleman from Ver- 
mont, if we acquire New Mexico and California, 
we are liable to become responsible for a large 
amount of debts. Whether he meant the debts of 
the State which we might acquire, or the debts of 
the General Government of Mexico, he (Mr. 8.) 
did not know. But, be this as it might, he dis- 
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| any part of Mexico, we obtained it as indemnity— | 








sented entirely from the doctrine. If we obtained j 





as'satisfaction for past debts. How, then,could we | 
be liable for the debts which were due to others? | 
It was but the ordinary case of two creditors. Was | 
the one who obtained satisfaction for his demands 
under any liability to pay the other, although his 
demands might exhaust all the property of the 
debtor? 

But the doctrine was one eminently dangerous 
to the peace of the world. A nation’s debt might 
be vastly more than the value of its lands, and | 
such a nation might commit aggressions upon 
others at pleasure, without being compelled to | 
make indemnity. 

But we had been referred to Vattel for authority 
on this point. It was true, he laid down that for 
a conqueror to refuse to pay the debts of the na- | 
tion he had subdued, would be to rob its innocent | 
creditors. Now, he was but a commentator, and | 
might lay down doctrines which were unsound, | 
And, moreover, he was speaking of conquest, | 
without reference to the object for which that con- 
quest was made. He had notin view cases where 
that object was indemnity—satisfaction for past | 
indebtedness. The principle could not be sus- | 
tained. The laws of nations were but the laws of 
nature applied to nations; and we should search in 
vain in the laws of nature or the usage of civilized 
nations for any such liability as Vattel assumed to | 
exist. He appealed to gentlemen on the other | 
side who maintained this doctrine, to show an 
single instance in the history of nations in whieh 
it was recognized. No such solitary usage was | 
to be found. Vattel, it was true, did refer to one | 
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| power, and has been all along. 





But it was said, it was compelling Mexico to 
sell us her territory—that it was enforcing a pur- 
chase at the point of the bayonet. He denied that 
it was any such thing, although it was so declared 
in the language of the Mexican commissioners. 
Was it any more unjust to compel her to pay in 
territory (she having nothing else to pay) than it 
would be out of her national treasury, in case she 
had the means. 

He would now briefly turn to another consid- 
eration which had been pressed upon us. The 
impression had been made within this Hall, by 


| speeches delivered here, and existed to a consider- 


able extent, that peace is immediately within our 
Numerous memo- 
rials, respectably signed, had been presented to this 
House, asking us to take measures for peace. 
What measures they did not say. They only ask 
what all desire—for he thought there was no divi- 
sion of opinion on this subject. All wished for 
peace. The question was, what measure could be 
taken to bring about a just and honorable peace? 
It was an achievement of no little difficulty. War 
was easily commenced; it needed the act of only 
one party. Peace was a matter of much more dif- 
ficult attainment. It needed the assent of both 
parties, and that, too, while both parties were ex- 
cited by the sense of past and present injuries, or 
supposed injuries. 

But it was said peace was within our power, as 
was proved by the counter projet submitted to Mr. 
Trist by the Mexican commissioners. He admit- 
ted such a peace might easily be procured. But 
was it a peace which would be satisfactory to hon- 
orable gentlemen who are so forward to accuse the 


| 
. . | . ’ . 
case, and so did the gentleman from Vermont in ] Administration of a reluctance to make peace? Let 
} 


his speech—the case of the conquest of Silesia by 
Frederick the Great. The gentleman said that | 
there the King of England demanded the payment | 
of debts due from Silesia, and that after some shuf- | 
fling Prussia paid them. He (Mr. 8.) referred to | 
the circumstances of the case, and denied that it | 
was one of conquest. There was no pretence of | 
conquest, but all the titla which Prussia acquired 
was by treaty, and the liability of Prussia for the | 
debts of the conquered country was voluntarily | 
assumed cotemporaneously with the treaty. ff 
the assumption had been made subsequently, there |; 
might have been some pretence for claiming it as a 

precedent to establish this doctrine. 

He repeated that no solitary case was to be found 
in history which went to prove the liability of a 
conquering nation, or a nation obtaining territory 
by treaty for indemnity, being liable to pay the 
debts of the conquered country; and he therefore 
totally denied the assumption which was made by 
gentlemen on the other side, that if we obtained 
any part of Mexico, we were liable for her debts. 

He had now, he thought, vindicated our right 
to indemnity. 

But it was said that such was not the object of 
the President; that, notwithstanding his repeated 
avowals, his paramount object behind all this was 
to build up his own fame by the extension of our 
territorial limits. This was inferred from the fact 
that Mr. Trist, in his correspondence with the 
Mexican commissioners, required as a sine qua 
non that certain provinces of Mexico should be 
ceded. Now, it was admitted on all hands that 
indemnity, that satisfaction for past indebtedness, 
could alone be obtained by taking territory. If 
territory were obtained for this purpose, and we 
agreed to pay all that the territory was worth more 
than our demands, was it for that reason any the 
less indemnity? To illustrate this principle by a 
case in private life: two farmers own land adjacent 
to each other; one has received an injury from the 
other; it is proposed to settle the difficulty: the 
aggressor cannot pay in money, but offers to pay 
in land, and to set off one: of his ficlds adjoining 
the injured party; but it being more in value than 
the damages, the party receiving it pays the ex- 
cess—was not that a case of indemnity? Was it 
a case to produce dissatisfaction ? hy apply a 
different principle to the transactions of nations ? 
That which was justand right between individuals 
was so between nations. In taking territory there 
was an obvious propriety in observing political and 
natural boundaries. If we take that which is ad- 
jacent to us, he was upable to see why it was an 
the less indemnity, because, in taking it by wih 
boundaries, we acquired a larger amount than was 
sufficient to meet our iahanias and paid over the 
difference. 


them refer for a moment to the terms of that projet. 
The Mexican commissioners did indeed offer to 
relinquish all east of the Nueces; but that was ours 
already. They did offer to cede a part of Mexico 
at a stipulated price, but they made no abatement 
for the Mexican debts and injuries, and, for the 
expenses of the war. We, on our side, were to 
relinquish all our claims to that part of Texas 
which lies between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
He further proceeded to show, that if we had yield- 
ed to the extraordinary propositions submitted, to 
pay for the territory east of the Nueces, and for 
indemnities to Mexican citizens for injuries which 
they had sustained from our troops, and for duties 
on goods introduced into Mexican ports, we should 
hawe been acknowledging that we had prosecuted 
an unjust war, and bringing disgrace on our own 
heads. ‘These very propositiuns, he thought, sat- 
isfactorily showed that peace with Mexico was 
not within our own power, and that something 
remained to be done before peace could be secured. 
On these points, however, he should be compelled 
to defer his remarks. He thought he had showed 
that our cause and our quarrel was just, and con- 
sequently we have certain rights which we ought 
to enforce. The means by which that should be 
done he would leave with those with whom theCon- 
stitution had placed it. Whether the treaty which 
was understood to be under consideration at the 
other end of the Capitol secured all our rights, he 
would not undertake to say. He was willing to 
leave the settlement of its details to the treaty- 
making - seuee ; 

Mr. S. was continuing his remarks on this 
branch of the subject when his hour expired. 

Mr. CABELL next obtained the floor, and com- 
menced by saying, that during the short period he 
had had the honor of a seat upon this floor, from 
which he was excluded by the ruthless spirit of 

party, the Congress of the United States was en- 
|| gaged in a discussion of the questions involved in 
the ** Oregon controvegsy.”” The universal topic 
| of conversation here and throughout the country — 
|| the subject of absorbing interest to every class of 
our community—was the probability of a war with 
|| England. Well did he recollect the agitating and 
painful suspense in which the public mind was held 
during the first two months of the first session of 
the last Congress. The danger of a conflict with 
England seemed imminent. In the language of a 
distinguished Senator, it appeared that “‘ war was 
inevitable.”” And if the opinionsexpressed by the 
President of the United States, and the measures 
recommended by him, had been approved by Con- 
gress, war w hare been the necessary consequence. 

e declared the title of the United States to the 
whole country to 54° 40’ “clear and unquestion- 
able;’’ that the time for negotiation had passed; 
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that the rights of this Government should be as- || how far the western boundary of Texas extended® 


serted at the point of the bayonet. All who talked 


of compromise and negotiation were denounced as | 


being under foreign influences—as British Whigs. 
Fortunately for the country—fortunately for the 

world—these denunciations were not heeded. The 

Senate of the United States advised the President 


to recede from his extreme and untenable position. | 
Wise counsels prevailed. ‘The conservatism of the | 
Senate saved us from the dreadful calamity of a | 
war with the most powerful nation of the earth. 


he question was settled by negotiation, and that 
very line of compromise was adopted for the advo- 


cacy of which the Whig party was denounced as | , ! 
| the walls of an important Mexican city; our can- 


** traitors !”’ 


The heart of the patriot swelled with joy and | 


thankfulness that the peace of the world was not 
to be disturbed. 


able,’’ then was he derelict of his duty, false to his 
country; if he was not sincere, then was he guilty 
of deception utterly unworthy the high station he 
occupies, 


Upon the final happy settlement of this contro- || 
versy, against the recommendation of the President, | 


and inspite of his efforts to defeat it, his friends 
and flatierers, parasites of Executive greatness, 


raised the ery of hallelujah, and shouted glory to | 
He has achieved | 


our great and mighty President. 
by peaceful negotiations what other Presidents 
labored in vain to accomplish ! 

After the lapse of two years, he (Mr. C.) again 
took his place among the Representatives of the 
people, having appealed to his constituents to re- 
verse the unrighteous decree of a Democratic ma- 
jority of this House; and triumphantly had the 
people of Florida vindicated the majesty of the law, 
which was so grossly violated in his person. He 
returned and found his country involved in war— 
not with the powerful kingdom of Great Britain, 
but with a feeble sister republic—a war * unneces- 
sarily and unconstitutionally commenced by the 
President of the United States.’’ He made this 
declaration emphatically, for the reason, as he said, 
that he was temporarily absent from the Hall when 
the vote was taken on the famous amendment of 


But, if the President was sincere | 
in the opinion that the tite of this Government to | 
the whole of Oregon was “ clear and unquestion- | 





But the President of the United States, although 
Congress was at the lime in session, declined to con- 
sult the Representatives of the people, lest they 
might settle this question too by negotiation, and thus 
preserve the peace of the country, and prevent the 
fulfillment of those visions of glory of which he 
had dreamed, and deprive him of the exercise of 
that patronage by which he hoped to retain him- 
self and friends in power. 

The army was ordered to take position on the 
Rio Grande, in a country which was in undisturb- 
ed possession of Mexican citizens. The flag of 
the United States was insultingly unfurled under 


non mounted and pointed upon the town; the mouth 
_ of the Rio Grande blockaded; and yet we are grave- 
ly told that Mexico commenced the war! He did 
not propose to inquire into the justice of the war 
| itself, or whether Congress ought or ought not to 
have declared war against Mexico. It was imma- 
terial whether we had just ground for war or not. 
It was immaterial whether, in the opinion of the 
President, the boundary of Texas did or did not 
extend to the Rio Grande; Congress had recognized 
the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
as disputed territory, the right to which was to be 
setiled by negotiation. The President had no right 
to decide these questions, and to precipitate this 
country in war. The war-making power is, by 
the Constitution, vested in Congress; and if the 
President of the United States involves his coun- 
| try in war with a foreign Power, he is guilty of a 
violation of that Constutution, whether there exist 
| just cause of war or not. 
| He was astonished, when, a few days ago, he 
| heard from a distinguished Representative from 
| the State of South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] that 
| the war-making power was in the President of the 
| United States. This was going further in defence 
of Executive prerogative than he had ever known 
| before. The President may at his pleasure exer- 
| cise the sovereign prerogative of making war, and 
| Congress has no other .power than to declare its 
| existence. The people of this country would be 
| startled by the annunciation of this doctrine. But 
| it is essential to relieve the President from the 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] || Charge of an infraction of the Constitution he has 


and he wished his position to be distinctly under- 
stood. 


| 


| sworn to protect. That the President did make 


| this war, every candid mind will admit. The gen- 


Had the same course been pursued in reference | tleman from South Carolina relieves him from the 


to our relations with Mexico which was adopted 
in the Oregon controversy, war might and would 
have been avoided. But this did not comport with 
the purposes and designs of Mr. Polk. He had 
“seen visions and dreamed dreams”’ of military 
glory. The roar of the British lion had somewhat 
‘* frightened him from his propriety,’’ but the hiss 
of the Mexican serpent was without its terrors. 
And he fondly hoped that, afier precipitating his 
country in war with so feeble a Power as Mexico, 
he could easily wrest from her a vast extent of 
territory, and, by the glory of acquisition, cover over 
the breach made in the Constitution of his country. 

The conduct of the Presidentof the United States 
justified these imputations. In the case of Oregon, 
we had an open question of boundary to settle, 
which was submitted to Congress. And the north- 
western boundary of the United States was settled 
by negotiation. ‘There might have been some pal- 
liation for,the President if, on his assuming the 
reins of Government, in March, 1845, he had 
acted in accordance with his declared opinion, 
that “‘our title to the whole of Oregon was clear 
and unquestionable,’’ and ordered the army of the 
United States to take position on the line of 54° 40’. 
It might have been said, that as Congress tas not 
in session, and would not cqnvene for nine months, 
there was no reason for delay in taking possession 
of a country our = and title to which did not ad- 
mil ef aquestion. But the President did not choose 
to take this responsibility. He preferred to wait 
and take the advice of Congress as to whether he 
should cede to Great Britain more than five degrees 
of territory, which was clearly and unquestionably 
ours, or go to war with that Government. 

in the case of Texas, we also had a question of 
boundary, which had been designedly left open by 
the terms of the joint resolutions of annexation. 
No man has ventured to say that the title of the 
United States to the whole country now claimed 
as Texas was “ clear and unquestionable.”” Con- 
gress had expressly left the question open, to be 
settled by negotiation, because it was uncertain 


| charge of a violation of the Constitution, by claim- 
| ing for the Executive “the war-making” power. 
| In no other way can the President be defended. 
Time would not permit him to discuss this novel, 
| startling, anti-republican doctrine. He contented 
himself with its statement. 

The gentleman from Maryland, from the city of 
| Baltimore, in his able defence of the President of 
the United States, said that ‘* the Texas we annex- 
ed was the Texas revolutionized.’? This, Mr. C. 
understood to be the ground assumed by the Whig 
party. He subscribed to it most cordially. It 
seemed to him that the arguments of gentlemen in 
this House, and in the Senate, if argument were ne- 
cessary, had so clearly shown that ** Texas revo- 
luuionized”’ did not extend to the Rio Grande, that 
| nota shade of doubt can rest upon the minds of 
those who are not determined not to be convinced. 
With deference to the gentleman from Baltimore, 
he would say it seemed to him absurd to contend 
that the citizens of Santa Fé had achieved a revo- 
| lutionary right of independence of Mexico. When 
| did they revolt; when did they declare their inde- 
| pendence of Mexico; when did they become part 
of ‘* Texas revolutionized;’? when did they take 
part in the Government of Texas; when did they 
cease to be represented in the Mexican Congress? 
| They were Mexicans, (said Mr. C.,) friendly to 
the Mexican Government; enemies of Texas; ene- 
mies of the United States. With no more pro- 
priety can it be said that the inhabitants of the 
States of New Mexico and Tamaulipas, on the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, were Texans. They 
had not #evolted from Mexico; they never ac- 
knowledged allegiance to ‘* Texas revolutionized.”’ 
They took no part in the Texan revolution. They 
| remained contented citizens of States of the Mex- 
| 








ican Republic, and were represented in the Mexi- 
can Congress. They were in peaceful possession 
of the country, quietly cultivating the soil, imagin- 
ing themselves Mexicans, when General Taylor 


| was ordered to break up his camp at Corpus Chris- 
They fied at the approach of the American 
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March 4, 
army, firing their houses, not dreaming that they 
were Texans, and that by the joint resolution of 
annexation, they had been manufactured 4nto free 
citizens of the United States, and that General 
Taylor was commander of an army of their own 
countrymen. 

‘Texas revolutionized” extended beyond the 
Nueces. It embraced the valley of that river, both 
banks. And Mexicans, none but Mexicans, con. 
tinued to oceupy both banks of the Rio Grande, 

It was into this country and among these people 
that the President ordered the army of the United 
States, without consulting Congress; and it was 
thus that the war with Mexico was begun, 

This act of the President, involving his country 
in this unfortunate war, has been justly condemned 
by the best and wisest men of this country as an 
unconstitutional exercise of power. And for their 
condemnation of this Executive act, they are de- 
nounced by the defenders of Executive prerogative 
as traitors! Those who thought Mr. Polk’s rec. 
ommendation to Congress in the matter of the 
Northwestern boundary was unwise were branded 
with the epithet of “ British Whigs.”’ All who 
a his policy now are ‘ Mexican Whigs,” 

ven the President has so far forgotten what was 
due to the dignity of his exalted station, as to en- 
gage in this disgusting war upon some of the 
purest men and truest patriots which this or any 
other country has known. Even he has charac. 
terized their resistance to his usurpations and 
encroachments upon the Constitution as “ moral 
treason,’’ and fulminated from the throne the foul 
libel that they are ‘‘ affording aid and comfort to 
the enemies of the United States.” 

Mr. INGE here interrupted Mr. Casett, and 
denied that the President ever made such a charge, 
and demanded proof. 

Mr. CABELL was astonished that this state- 
ment should be denied: He believed the gentle. 
man from Alabama was the only person who 
would question the accuracy of the statement. 
The fact was notorious. He would refer the gen- 
tleman to the annual message of the President to 
Congress in December, 1846. He then contin- 
u — 


Yes, sir, it has come to this, that in this “ free 
and enlightened land,’? where the freedom of 
thought and liberty of speech is the pride and boast 
of every American citizen, we dare not whisper a 
word of opposition to the acts and policy of the 
President but that we are traitors to our country. 
We, the immediate representatives of the people— 
sentinels upon the watch-tower, to guard the ap- 
proaches to the Temple of Liberty, to defend the 
sacred Constitution of our country, the palladium 
of our rights and liberties—we dare not give warnin 
of the approach of danger, lest our voice may ot- 
fend the ear of a Democratic President, whose acts 
are not to be too closely scrutinized. 

If we condemn the proposition shadowed forth 
in the Government paper in this city, to rob the 
Catholic churches in Mexico to defray the expenses 
of this war, and express our indignation at the 
sacrilegious proposal, we are cha with treason. 

f we charge that the President of the United 
States has usurped the power of Congress and vio- 
lated the Constitution by making war upon Mexi- 
co, we hear the sound of treason issuing from the 
great organ of Democracy in this city—treason, 
treason, reverberated through all the organs, big 
and little, down to the vilest Democratic banjo that 
jingles in the remotest corner of the country. 

e ask by what authority did the President, 
after overrunning Santa Fé, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, send his satraps to establish civil govern- 
ments in foreign territories, and proclaim the in- 
habitants thereof “ citizens of the United States, 
and ‘‘one with our people! The oly response 
is ‘* treason.”” F 

In the progress of this war we tind the President 
of the United States, without the sanction of Cow- 
gress, without even asking their authority, laying 
and collecting taxes, duties, and imposts in Mex- 
ico, establishing a tariff for the ports of Mexico, 
raise and provide means for carrying on the war, 
and claiming the right to disburse the money * 
raised at his discretion, without the authority 0 
Congress. He first makes the war, then seeks to 
carry it on in such manner as to make money 
with which to prosecute it further; makes war t 
make money; makes money to make war. Co 
measures may be right in themselves; but has the 
President the right to adopt them without the assent 
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the laws of nations justify the “ conqueror” in 
doing all that the President hasdone. = 

The President of the United States, in his late 
message to the Senate, says: “No principle is better || 
‘established than that a nation at war has the right | 
‘of shifting the burden off itself and imposing it | 
‘ypon the enemy, by exacting military contribu- 
‘tions. The mode of making such exactions must | 
she left to the discretion of the conqueror ; but it 


‘should be exercised in a manner conformable to || 


‘the rules of civilized warfare. * * * * The 
‘practice of nations has been in accordance with 
‘this principle. * : ‘ | 
He did not propose to question the right of one | 
nation to levy military contributions upon another 
with which it is at war. But is the President of | 
the United States the merican nation? Is Mr. | 
Polk the Government of the United States ? 
Sir, (said Mr. C.,) it is this doctrine which |, 
alarms the friends of the Constitution of the Uni- | 


ted States; it is this assumption and usurpation of || 


ower, which tends to make the Government a 
unit, to consolidate all power in the hands of the | 
Executive, which the Whig party have denounced. | 

What, sir, is the doctrine here advanced? 7 3 
James K. Polk, President of the United States and | 
conqueror of all Mexico, having made war upon | 
that republic and overrun her provinces, do estab- 
lish therein civil governments, and I do ordain that 
taxes shall be levied and revenue collected in the 
conquered States, as I, ‘‘ the conqueror,” shall | 
prescribe, and that all moneys collected in the in- | 
terior or on the seacoast shall be disbursed accord- 
ing to the discretion of ‘* myself, the conqueror.” 

Sir, the questions presented by these encroach- 
ments of the Executive are grave, startling, and 
momentous. Mr. C, expressed his regret that his 
time would not permit him to dwell longer upon 
them. He trusted that some gentleman better com- 
petent for the task would present them, in their 
true light, to the American people. 

Mr. Polk and his friends cannot distinguish be- 
tween the President and the Government of the | 
United States; between their party and their coun- 
try. We condemn certain acts of the President; 
but this proves no want of loyalty to our country 
or love for its Constitution. We condemn these 
acts because we believe they militate against the 
interest of our country, and are in violation of its 

| 





Constitution. With these Democratic gentlemen | 
their country is their party; to assail that party, 
or its head, is to assail all they know and love of 
country. 

In speaking of these unauthorized and unjustifi- 
able acts of the President, he would not imitate 
Mr. Polk’s example, and charge him with trea- 
son or wilful violation of the Constitution of his 
country. » He thought that “too much" power 
“had made him mad.”’ In the language of a dis- 
tinguished friend of the President in Tennessee, 
(Mr. Aaron V. Brown,] he was willing to believe 
that the error was in the head, not the heart.’ 

And who are they who are thus stigmatized as 
“Mexican Whigs,” “* giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy?” ‘The distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] and his friends, 
who have condemned the war policy of the Presi- 
dent; the entire Whig party of this country—a 
majority of the people of the United States. It is 
too well known to be denied, that by far the greater 
a of the officers of the regular army, who 
& 


| his eountry a reputation wide as the world, and 
| has achieved exploits the brilliant lustre of which 
| time can never dim, is another ** Mexican Whig.” 


| name is to the American army more than hosts of 


| 





ve distinguished themselves in the various bat- 
tles in Mexico, are Whigs; and it is notorious that 
a majority of those who have. volunteered for this 
war are Whigs. Whig fathers and Whig mothers 
have sent their sons to the battle-field. They con- 
demned the act of the President in bringing on the 
war. But it was enough for Whigs to know that 
their country was at war, and called upon her sons 
to fight her battles; and, without stopping to in- 
quire how war was brought about, they rushed 
to the field to maintain eee country’s honor or 
todie. These are “* Mexican Whigs!” We have 
but recently been called to sympathize with an 
illustrious member of the Whig party, (Mr. Wes- 
sTER,] for the loss of a son who fell a victim to 
disease in the military service of his country, in 


ess? If he has, then may he at any time | Mexico. Another eminent Whig Senator [Mr. 
jyolve his country in war; and if,in this way, || CrirrenpEn] has two gallant sons with the army 
— enough can be raised to defray its expense, | in Mexico. 
he may Jaugh at any attempt of Congress to arrest || ry Cray, at the mention of whose name the heart 
a) _. || of every Whi 

ut it is said we must not question the propriety | loved son to die on the plains of Mexico. My 

of all these acts of the President; it is treasonable; i — friend who sits near me, [Mr. Haske t, of 

| 


the honor of his State and his country at the battle 
| of Cerro Gordo, is one of these ‘* Mexican Whigs.” 


|| of history and in the hearts of their countrymen. 


| faltered and called for reinforcements, bade them 
| “ Onward! Jand Major Bliss will support you,” 


\ 
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hey are * Mexican Whigs!’ Hen- 


thrills with emotion, sent his be- 
ennessee,} who so nobly sustained himself and 


It would take hours to enumerate the Whig offi- 
cers and Whig men who have rendered distinguish- 
ed service in this war. They will live in the pages 


These are “‘ Mexican Whigs!”’ Scott, whose his- 
tory will be perhaps the brightest page in the his- 
tory of our country, who has won for himself and 


And that glorious old chief, the prestige of whose 


arméd men—who, when our soldiers for a moment 


and by his voice and presence inspired confidence, 
zeal, and enthusiasm which no power could resist, 
and which swept from the plains of Buena Vista 
the untold hosts of Santa Anna—he who, “ asking 
no favors and shrinking from no responsibility,” 
** never surrenders,” but leads his followers on to 
certain victory—he who hus a hold upon the affec- 
tions of the people of this country such as has not 
been known since the days of Washington—he 
who has been or will be chosen as the leader of 
the Whig party in the great civil battle to be 
fought in November nexty and who will drive 
from their high places the party now in power, 
which has so signally abused the trust a generous 
people confided to them, and brought such dire 
calamities upon our country—who will scatter 
them as he did the Mexicans at Buena Vista—he 
whom the current of popular sentiment is bearing 
onward to the Presidency with a force and power 
that will sweep every obstacle before it—he, Gen- 
eral Zachary ‘Taylor, is a ‘* Mexican Whig!” 

And here he begged permission to read a letter 
which he met with in a daily paper this morning, 
which would be found to be an answer to the state- 
ment of gentlemen opposite, that General Taylor 
was nota Whig, and therefore could not be the 
Whig,candidate. It was of recent date, and was 
written by General Taylor to his friend Colonel 
Mitchell, of Cincinnati. It was as follows: 

“ Baton Rovae, (La.) February 12, 1848. 

My pear Corone.: Your very kind communication and 
the accompanying newspaper have duly reached me. 

“In reply to the closing remarks of your letter | have no 
hesitation in stating, as | have stated on former occasions, 
that J am a Whig, though not an ultra one, and that J have 
no desire to conceul this fact from any portwn of the people of 
the United States. I deem it but candid, however, to add, 
that if the Whig party desire at the next Presidential eiec- 
tion to cast their votes for me, they must do it on their own 
responsibility, and without any pledges from me. 

** Should | be elected to that office, | should deem it to 
my duty, and should most certainly claim the right, to loo 
to the Constitution and the high interests of our common 
country, and not to the principles of a party, for my rules of 

on. 
ms With my sinc:rest thanks for your expression of friend- 
ship, and my best wishes for your success through life, I 
remain, very truly, your friend and obedient servant, 
*Z. TAYLOR. 
Col. A. M. Mrroue.., Cincinnati, Ohio.’ 

[When the last lines of the second paragraph 
were read there was a burst of laughter from the 
Democratic side of the House, which was cordially 
returned by the Whigs at the end of the third para- 

raph. 

" Mr. L. continued and said, the sentiments of that 
letter were such as the Whig party ever desired to 
administer this Government upon. They were 
always desirous “to look to the Constitution and 
the high interests of our common country.” They 
were satisfied that General Taylor was a Whig, 
and they asked from him no pledges yf which the 
country might be involved in war. They asked 
him not to pledge himself to carry out the resolu- 
tions of an irresponsible party convention. Here 
General Taylor had assumed the true platform on 
which the Whigs would administer the Govern- 
ment. They were willing to abide by the Consti- 
tution as it is; and on that Constitution General 
Taylor had taken his position, with the declaration 
that he is a Whig. 
statement that 





































entlemen might smile at this 
eneral Taylor wauld act on the 
principles of the Constitution. He (Mr. C.) had 





shown that the party now in power had utterly 
disregarded the principles of the Constitution, and 


-it was natural for them to smile at the statement 


that General Taylor would be governed by the 
Constitution. . 

Mr. C. continued. He meant no disparagement 
of the gentlemen of the Democratic party who have 
rendered gallant serviceg in the war. Butler, Quit- 
man, Shields, Davis, Yell, and hundreds of others, 
richly deserve the meed of praise they have re- 
ceived, They enjoy and are entitled to the grati- 
tude and thanks of their country. Men of each 
party, in Mr. C.’s own State and elsewhere, seemed 
to have vied with each other in their efforts to be 
first to respond to the call for volunteers. Mr. C. 
said he proposed not to institute invidious compari- 
sons, but to repel the slanderous aspersion upon 
the party with which he acted, that they are ** trai- 
tors to their country,” and would afford ‘‘ aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” , 

Mr. C. said he was not inclined to throw back 
this charge into the face of those who made it, 
though he thought the admission of Santa Anna 
and his generals into Mexico would justify him. 
But he begged to suggest to those who thus slan- 
dered the Whig party, whether they do not afford 
**aid and comfort to the enemy” by their unceas- 
ing efforts to convince the people of this country 
and Mexico that the Whig party, composed. of a 
majority of the people of the United States, and 
having a majority of Representatives on this floor, 
are “ traitors to their own country, and Mexicans 
at heart.”” If any such false impression exists 
among the Mexicans and influences their action, 
the Democratic party is responsible for it. We 
(continued Mr. e Lins condemned certain acts 
of Mr. Polk, but as regards the honor and interest 
of our country, we know but one party, and that 
is for our country. If the Mexicans are mad and 
foolish enough to believe that a majority of the 
people of the United States are traitors, and dis- 
posed to give them aid and comfort, it is because 
of the reiterated false charges of the President of 
the United States and his friends. 

The country has been told that the Whig party 
has protracted. this war by preventing its ‘** vigor- 
ous prosecution.’”?” How could the Whig party 
have prevented the ‘* vigorous prosecution”’ of the 
war if they had the disposition? The President 
is a Democrat, the Senate is and has been Demo- 
cratic; the last House of Representatives was 
Democratic two to one. What power have the 
Whigs had to prevent this ‘greater vigor’’ in the 
prosecution of the war? None, sir. This is like 
all the other false and unscrupulous charges against 
the Whigs. Except the proposition to create the 
office of lieutenant general to supersede such men 
as Scott and Taylor, every measure recommended 
by the President, in connection with this war, has 
been adopted; not one dollar nor one man asked for 
has been refused. The day «after the receipt of 
tidings of the commencement of hostilities, ten mil- 
lions of dollars were appropriated, and authority 
given to the President to call out fifty thousand 
volunteers; other and larger sums were appropria- 
ted as they were asked for. Ten new regiments 
were added to the regular army. How, then, is 
the Whig party, how is Congress responsible for 
any mismanagement or want of vigor in the pros- 
ecution of the war? The President, and he alone, 
is responsible. Whathas been his policy? Gen- 
eral Taylor was sent with less than three thousand 
men to the Rio Grande, as if to provoke a battle. 
Had he gone with a large force, there is reason to 
believe there would have been no fighting, no wer. 
He had been informed there are papers on file in 
the War Department showing that the President 
was advised what would be the consequence of 
sending so small a force, and urging him to in- 
crease General Taylor’s command, assuring him 
that, in such case, Arista would not cross the 
river. But this did not suit the views of the Pres- 
ident. He seems‘to have sought to precipitate the 
country in war, thinking he would have a glorious 
campaign of a few months, and signalize his Ad- 
ministration by the acquisition of immense territo- 
rial possessions. War was the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of his folly. The battles of Palo 
Alto and the Palm Ravine were fought and won 
against overwhelming numbers. The enemy was 
pursued to the Rio Grande, and General Taylor 
writes to the department ‘‘ if he had been furnished 
with the means which he had asked for,” he could 
have at once crossed the river and captured or cut 
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to pieces the entire Mexican army. Here isan 
instance of * vigorous prosecution.”’ Why was 
not General Tay lor’s request complied with? Why 
was not the ponton train furnished? Was the 
Wehig party responsible for this gross neglect of 
the War Department? 

When the veteran Gaines, then at New Orleans, 
heard of the troubles on the Rio Grande, he took 
the responsibility of making a requisition on the 
Governor of Louisiana for troops to be sent to 
the aid of General Taylor. The President, in- 
stend of applauding the zeal and promptness of 
General Gaines, countermanded the requisition, 
and that gallant old soldier, who showed more 
judgment and knowledge of Mexican character 
than every member of the Administration at Wash- 
ington, was subjected to the mortificauon of a 
court-martial, 

‘The arrival of troops at General Taylor’s camp 
was thus delayed. Is the Whig party responsible 
for this? 

After waiting four months, during which time 
the Mexican army was reorganizing and increased, 
Cieneral ‘Tayler reached Monterey with about 
6,000 troops. ‘The eity in the mean time had been 
well fortified. 

‘The battle of Monterey was fought and won, but 
the great advantage was lost which would have 
been gained if a sufficient force liad been sent for- 
ward. Is the Whig party responsible for this loss 
of four months, and for the tailure to capture the 
entire Mexican army at Monterey in consequence 
of the insuflicient force under command of General 
‘Taylor? No, sir, the responsibility is with the 
President. He is responsible for the valuable 
lives lost in the bloody fights before and in the 
streets of Monterey. If he had promptly dis- 
patched the men he was authorized to call into the 
service of the United States, there would have been 
no fighting—no blood spilt. 

The country well knows how long it was before 
General Taylor could advance upon Salullo, in 
consequence of want of men and necessary sup- 
plies. At last he reached Saltillo, when his troops 
were withdrawn, except about 5,000 volunteers 
aud a handful of regulars, to reinforce General 
Scott, who had been ordered to embark for Vera 
Cruz. 

Why were these troops withdrawn? Why did 
not the President call into the field more of the 
50,000 volunteers which he had authority to receive 
into service? Sir, the answer is plain. The Pres- 
ident wanted nerve, and was afraid to call out the 
men necessary to a vigorous and successful prose- 
cution of the war, lest the tax-paying people would 
be alarmed at the evidence it would give of the 
enormous expense the war would entail upon the 
country. 

‘The oops were withdrawn, and General Taylor 
checked in his forward march to tHe interior of 
Mexico. Santa Anna assailed him with a force 
five times his own. Few generals would have 
ventured to fight the battle of Buena Vista. None 
but General ‘Taylor could have wen it. 

For the immense loss of life at Buena Vista the 
President of the United States is responsible. If 
he had ordered the necessary force to join General 
Taylor, we would not now mourn the loss of the 
brave officers and men who fell in that sangui- 
nary conflict. 

The embarkation of General Scott for Vera Cruz 
was delayed for months. Why this delay? Is 
the Whig party responsible for it? Why did not 
the President have more troops in the field at an 
earlier date? 

After the bombardment of Vera Cruz and the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, General Scott could not 
advance upon the city of Mexico for the want of 
troops. Why was this? Why had they not been 
sent forward? More than four months he awaited 
reinforcements at Puebla, and then advanced, with 
ait insufficient force, to win the glorious but bloody 
battles before the city of Mexico. Fer months 
after these battles troops continued to arrive. Why, 
I repeat, were they not sent forward sooner? Was 
the Whig party responsible ? 

This is what is called a ‘ vigorous prosecution 
of the war!’’ Never, he would venture to say, 
never was there a war the conduct of which was 
more characterized by imbecility and want of vigor 
on the part of any Government. Our army has 
achieved miracles. The President seems to have 
expected impossibilities. This war has now been 
waged for near two years. The progress of our 
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army, notwithstanding the gross and criminal ne- 
glect and mismanagement of the Administration, 
has been a succession of triamphs. Its glorious 
career, so grateful to the hearts of Americans, must 
fill the world with admiration, Its brilliant achieve- 
ments stand almost unrivalled in the annals of his- 
tory. Abroad we have greatly added to our fame 
and reputation as a warlike people, and occupy an 
exalted position among the most powerful nauons 
of the world. But (said Mr.C.) these brilliant 
triumphs and this foreign reputation have been 
most dearly won. Appalling is the number of 
lives our country mourns, and startling the magni- 
tude of the debt entailed upon our people. 

Mr. C. then briefly alluded to the vast expense 
of the military operations in Mexico. He could 
not go into details, but the public debt at the end 
of the war would probably reach one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. Individual loss, in some 
instances, would be proportionately greater. 

it is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the 
loss of life sustained in this war. The killed ur 
batile ave alone reported, ‘These are not equal to 
a tithe of those who die of disease. ‘Lhe number 
of those who return with shattered constituuions 
to die among their friends is sull greater. 

Mr. C, said he had no knowledge or experience 
on this subject except what he derived trom the two 


companies which have gone to Mexico from his dis- | 


trict. From one of these he had a letter, of recent 
date, in which it is stated that of about eighty men 
who left Florida afew months ago, but twenty-three 
were able to leave Jalapa, and some of these were 
sick. ‘T’.e rest had died, or were lying ill in hos- 
pitals, or had been discharged as unfit for further 
duty. Sir, this is horyble! 


Notwithstanding this waste of money and dread- | 
ful loss of life, as yet no good practical result has | 


been attaihed. ‘Lhe settlement of our difficulties 
and the prospects of peace with Mexico seem to 
be as far removed as ever. [tis wue, a treaty of 


peace is said to be under consideration in the Sen- | 


ate. But it came in such a questionable shape,”’ 
that he could have no confidence in the fulfillment 
of its stipulations. Whenever and wherever (he 
continued) our troops have encountered those of 
Mexico, they have wiumphed. The ‘impregnable 
casule of San Juan de Ulua” has fallen; the proud 


_ capital of the republic has capitulated, and our vic- 
torious army is now revelling in the far-famed 


** halls of the Montezumas,;”’ we have ‘ penetrated 
into the vital parts of Mexico;’’ more than two- 
thirds of her territory has been overrun by our 
troops; and -yet no party in Mexico, except that 
which is supported and protected by our army, talks 
of peace except to denounce its supposed advo- 
cates. He had not the faintest expectation that 
this treaty, as it was called, made by a private 
citizen of the United States, without authority from 
this Government, and who had been expressly 


| ordered not to enter into correspondence with the 
/enemy, could ever become the law of the land, or 


that any peace it pretended to guaranty would be 
Mbserved. 

It was universally admitted that it would not be 
ratified by the Senate of the United States without 
important modifications. And even if our Senate 
should consent to give more than $20,000,000 for 
the miserable country, and more miserable -popu- 
lation, proposed to be ceded to us, we have no rea- 


' son to believe that the Congress of Mexico will 


i oe 
and barren as it Is. 


consent to this forced sale of their territory, poor 
If it was so certain as has 
been said, that the Mexican Congress would ratify 
the treaty, why was Mr. Freaner hurried off? Why 
did he not wait for its ratification? No, sir; the 
people of Mexico are opposed to any such treaty. 
And if it be ratified at all, it will be by a govern- 
erument to be patched up by ourselves, and whose 
tottering proportions must be sustained by our 
arms. He would not speak of the dishonor and 
infamy of such an act, for he knew that no such 
appeal would have weight with the present Exec- 
utive. But does any man suppose that a permanent 


' peace can be thus obtained? So soon as our troops 


shall be withdrawn, the government which we 
have made to treat with us will be overthrown, and 
the war resumed, 

Admitting the possibility of the ratification of 
the treaty by the Congress of Mexico, and the 
Senate of the United States, there is reason to fear 
that when it comes into this House the principle 
of the Wilmot proviso will be tacked on to the bill 
making appropriations to carry it into execution. 





| 
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| affairs, and to relieve the country from the em| 


March 4 
These are the ordeals through which the treat 
must pass. y 
Mr. C. said he trusted he was deceived in hig 
fears that we were not to have peace. God one 
that he might be! He would be glad to have peace 
on almost any terms—even on the terms Proposed 
in the present treaty. But he had no confid 


lsh esnips antec osmstinamnaestoiepatnenpigs ntact ’ 


ence 
ce, 


| none, that the war was to be thus ended, and je 


would proceed as though he had not heard of tive 
treaty. 

And now the question presents itself, What jg 
best to be done to meet the exigency of our pul 


VLC 
yay 


rassments in which it is involved? For near tye 


| years we have endeavored to ‘* conquer a peace,” 
| Shall we continue our unavailing efforts? 


| “whole of Mexico, 


It has been gravely proposed that we go on 
‘* conquering and to conquer”? till we subjuzate tie 
> and annex it to the United 


, States—till, in the language of a distinguished 
| Senator from Michigan, we * swallowed the whole 


| their denial should not affect our belief. 








of it.” He was aware that this design was de. 
nied by the Administration and its friends. By: 
They 
denied that negotiations were going on with Gree: 
Britain pending the discussion of the Oregon ques- 


_ tion in the last Congress. They denied the pass 


to Santa Anna. They denied that Mr. Trist had 
been sent as commissioner to Mexico. They 
denied the truth of the rumors as to the present 
treaty. He could not take time to enumerate the 
instances in which they denied what they knew 
to be true. They have forfeited all confidence iy 
their declarations. We are left to infer their de- 
signs from their acts; and every act is cumulative of 
the evidence that the acquisition or absorption of 
Mexico is their real object. Why do they send 
troops to California to be disbanded there? Why do 
they insist upon overrunning the whole country. 

In most of the Democratic meetings throughout 
the country we find the idea of the acquisition of 
the whole of Mexico prominent. At the famous 
dinner in the ** temple of Democracy,”’ in this city, 
in January last, at which were convened the Vice 
President of the United States and all the high priests 
of Democracy, this was the theme of discourse, and 
the sentiment was received with universal enthu- 
siasm. We hear daily from distinguished Demo- 
cratic Senators and members of this House that the 
absorption of Mexico is our ‘ inevitable destiny.” 
The cabalistic phrase of ** the whole or none”’ has 
been dropped, and they now “go for all contiguous 
territory.’’ Jt is understood that the most talent: 
ed and influential member of Mr. Polk’s Cabinet 
is an open advocate of this measure. 

Mr. C. continued. There is reason to fear and 
believe that such are the purposes and designs of 
the party now in power. Nothing, he said, but 
the conservatism of the Whig party and the suc- 
cess of its measures can prevent their fulfillment. 
He considered the treaty now before the Senate 
buta link in the chain of evidence. Should it be 
ratified, we acquire nearly one-half of Mexico. He 
had already said he had no hope that it would 
secure us a lasting peace. The terms of it are such 
that hostilities would necessarily be renewed. We 
would again be called on to ‘ prosecute the war 
vigorously,’’ and more territory would be demand- 
ed to defray the expense of its prosecution. — 

Sir, this idea—the conquest and absorption of 
Mexico—has become familiar to the public mind. 


| It no longer shocks ere sense of justice and 


morality. He referred to: the following article 
from the Louisville Journal: ‘ 


“ A little over forty years ago, Aaron Burr was brought to 
trial on a charge of treason, for undertaking to raise withia 
the limits of the United States the means of wresting Mcxi- 


| co from the dominion of Spain. It was treason then to dream 


of the conquest of Mexico, but itis now the height of patriot: 
isi to undertake it!’ 

The editor of the Louisville Journal is right: the 
conquest of Mexico, and not the dismemberment of 
the Union, was Burr’s real object. 

He repeated that each day more clearly develops 


| the real object of the present leaders of the Demo- 


cratic party. He added that the only hope for the 
country was the overthrow of this Administration. 
If that could not be accomplished, the absorption of 


| the whole territory of Mexico becomes inevitable. 


The Whig party, he said, and whatever of con- 
servatism there was in the Democratic party, will 
resist to the last a measure fraught with conse- 
quences so fatal to our Republic. But at times, 
he said, his heart misgave him, and he feared that 
the disorganizing principles of ** progressive De- 
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’ could not be successfully resisted. Ex- 
ansiOny acquisition, love of territory, are charac- 
tarstic of the spirit of the age: right, justice, 
morality, are obsolete terms; words familiar to our 
ancestors, but the meaning of which Locofocoism 
-,ynot comprehend. If you ask by what right it is 
~ nosed to seize the territory of Mexico, you are 
ed at as being ‘* behind the age.” The only 
question iS, how much do our people want? and 
Mexico must give itup. If they want the whole, 
ist take the whole. Tie Whig party arrays 
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mocracy 
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we mi st . oT ae “ 
if in opposition to this nefarious doctrine. 


doctrine of the freebooter, not of a civilized 


itse 
the 
repubitc. 

‘We wish to preserve untarnished the honor of 
our country, and we desire peace with Mexico— 
seace to be predicated on *‘ honorable terms.’? We 
repudiate the idea of our right to take her territory 
by conquest, or to force her to sell us her lands. For 
myselt, (said Mr. C.,) Lam utterly opposed to the 
acquisition of the territory of Mexico, and would 
not accept the peaceable cession of the whole 
country to the Isthmus of Darien. 1 would regard 
iis acquisition as the greatest curse which could 
befall my country. 
the Pacific could roll back to the Rocky Mountains, 


It is | 


Would to God the waters of | 


end a guif of fire could flow between the United | 


States and Mexico! 
Mr. C. then spoke of the evil consequences 


likely to result from the acquisition of Mexican. 


territory. He said the proposed experiment of 
the acquisition of territory by conquest is new and 
fearful, and fraught with peculiar interest, particu- 


larly tous of the South. Setting aside the ques- | 


tion of the constitutional power of Congress or of 
this Government thus to add to the limits of the 
United States, and leaving out of view all questions 
of right, justice, and morality, nothing to his mind 
seemed more unwise and impolitic. If we annex 
the land, we must take the population along with 

And shall we, (he said,) by an act of Con- 
eress, convert the black, white, red, mongrel, 
miserable population of Mexico—the Mexicans, 
Indians, Mulattoes, Mestizas, Chinos, Zambos 


i} it. Security against Mexico ! 


Quinteros—into freeand enlightened American citi- | 
zens, entitled to all the privileges which we enjoy? | 


‘hese people would claim the right of representa- 
tion on this floor, unless we made slaves of them. 


According to the present ratio, the seven million || it not enough that our soldiers, officers and men, 


population of Mexico would be entitled to one | have covered themselves with imperishable honors? 


hundred and twelve representatives—nearly one- 
half our present number. Are the people of this 


country prepared to have one-half or one-third | 


of the Congress of the United States composed of | 


these miserable, bigoted creatures? 


The peculiar interest which this question pos- | 


sesses to the southern States arises from its inti- 
mate connection with the subject of slavery. ‘The 
radical difference of opinion between the people of 


|| peace, and there will be peace. 


the North and South as to the power of Congress | 


over this subject, and as to the rights of the south- 
ern States, must lead to the most violent dissen- 
sions and angry discussions on a proposition to 
annex the territory of Mexico to the United States. 
We of the South cannot and will not consent to 
the annexation of territory on our southern and 
southwestern frontier, from which slavery is to be 
excluded by law. The people of the North seem 
almost as much resolved that the territory to be 
acquired shall not be slave territory. 

Mr. C, then remarked that this was a matter of 
the deepest interest to him and his constitwents, 
and that he would avail himself of another occasion 
to express his views on it fully. Time would not 
allow him now. 

At present he would content himself with re- 
marking that he was not disposed to jeopard the 
integrity of the American Union by gratifying the 
ambition of the President.and by pandering to this 
unholy lust after the territory of a weak sister 
republic, The first object of his heart was ‘the 
perpetuity of our glorious Confederacy, and the 
preservation of the Constitution which our fathers 
‘sanded down to us, and under whose benign influ- 
tuces the United States of America have so rapidly 
advanced in population, power, and prosperity, till 
they had become the wonder and admiration of the 
world. 

Bat, sir, my country is at war. I condemn the 
President for having, as I believe, ‘* unnecessarily 
‘nd unconstitutionally commenced the war.” But 
we are in it, and must make the most of it. We 
had cause of complaint against Mexico. We have 
{uestions of difference between us. These must 
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be settled. He would not forget, in his condemna- 
tion of the acts of the President, what was due to 
his country. 

The President had involved the country in war, 
and, so long asthe war continued, he would vote 
all necessary supplies of men and money. He 
would do all in his power to preserve the honor of 
his country, and to secure the comfort and safety 
of our troops in Mexico. He did not believe that 
** permanent peace”’ could be hoped for under this 
Administration. The only remedy for the evils 
under which we are now suilering was in the 
** ballot-box.’? He would appeal to the people to 
place at the head of the Government men who 
would regard the true interest of the country, and 
who would restore to us the blessings of peace. 

He then spoke of the loan bill which recently 
passed the House, and remarked that he had voted 


| for that bill, and would give the President author- 


ity to borrow all the money he required, but that 
he was opposed to the issue of treasury notes. 

He said he would not vote for the ten-regiment 
bill, but would authorize the President to call out 
as many volunteers as he thought necessary. Vol- 
unteers are more easily raised than regulars, and 
the battle of Buena Vista proved their efficiency. 

Mr. ©. then remarked that he believed that peace, 
** honorable peace,’’ could be secured by the Presi- 
dent forthwith, and he held him responsible for the 
continuance of the war. 

Do we, he said, want * indemnity for the past ?’’ 
And if land is indemnity, let us take it. We have 
it already. Is it ** security for the future?’? This 
proposition must excite a smile with all who hear 
What better secu- 
rity can we ask than we now have? Is it not no- 
torious that some one hundred Texans defended 
the frontier of their country from Mexican inva- 
sion for about ten years; and shall it be said that 
the great power of the Government of the United 
must demand security against aggression from that 
poor, miserable, prostrate Republic? What secu- 
rity? Shall we call on England or other European 
Powers to guaranty our safety? Sir, this idea is 


not only humiliating, but, with deference to the 


friends of the President, he must say it is supremely , 


ridiculous. 
Is it national honor for which we are fighting? Is 


—that they have exhibited to the world brilliant 
examples of their prowess in arms, and given proof 
in every engagement of theiv vast superiority over 
the Mexicans? Why seek for them new fields of 
glory? 

He had said that we could have peace to-morrow 
if we will. Mr. Polk has only to say, let there be 
Let him withdraw 
our troops from the interior of Mexico, and take a 
line, not of ** defence’’—for the idea of the neces- 


| sity of defence against Mexico was absurd—it should 





rather be called a line of peace. Let us deal liber- 


for the assumption of the claims of our citizens 


| upon the Government of Mexico. Let her keep her 
| land, and let us keep our money., By pursuing 
| this course we shall have no further trouble. There 
is no danger that Mexico, in her feeble, crippled, | 


prostrate condition, will recommence hostilities. 


There will be peace, ‘practical peace, though a 
Mexico will never 


formal treaty may be deferred, 


| disturb this peaceful relation. : 
Mr. C. then spoke of the late Seminole war, | 
| which, he said, atforded a precedent for the plan he 


proposed, and which was the only way in which 
that war could have been brought to a close. 
He said he would not have this line be the Nue- 
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try we have occupied till you are willing to treat 
with us, and settle all questions of difference be- 
tween us. 

What do we gain by this policy? We gain 
every avowed object of the war. We have already 
‘* repelled the invaders.’’ Our national honor will 
be in no way compromitted. We have already 
acquired enough of * military glory.’ We gain 
undisputed possession of Texas, the title to which 
Mexico has claimed even to the Sabine; we settle 
the question of boundary; we secure indemnity to 
our citizens; we stop the drain upon our Treasury, 
“which the war has caused; we prevent an accu- 
mulation of national debt which the resources of 
this country for one hundred years cannot pay; 
we prevent the violent agitaticns, distractions, and 
dissensions—the bitter heartburnings and sectional 
feuds, consequent upon a prosecution of the war 
for conquest, and which threaten the dissolution 
of our Union; we stop the devastations of death 
and disease which are making sad havoc in our 
army; we secure peace—peace with all its genial 
blessings; we restore our volunteer soldiers to the 
bosoms of their families; we bring joy and gladness 
to ten thousand hearth-stones; we rejoice the hearts 
of anxious mothers, whose patriotism, stronger 
than a mother’s love, has been willing to sacrifice 
their offspring at the shrine of their country’s hon- 
or. And if we gain not all which mad ambition 
covets, we exhibit to the world a noble example 

| of magnanimity to a fallen foe. 

Here the time allowed for debate expired, and 
the committee proceeded to vote on amendments 
as follows: 

Mr. MULLIN moved to strike out the item for 
superintendent's commission on twenty-eight thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-six dollars at two and 
a half per cent., seven hundred and six dollars and 
fifteen cents. Disagreed to. 

Mr. SCHENCK moved to strike out the item 
for contingent expenses under the act for the col- 
lection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement 
of the public revenue of sixth August, eighteen 
heoiand and forty-six, five thousand dollars. Dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. VINTON moved to strike out the item for 
expenses of loans and treasury notes, five thousand 
dollars. Agreed to. 

Mr. V. moved to add the following: ‘‘ For per 
diem compensation of clerks in the office in the 


' Ordnance Bureau, one thousand and ninety-eight 
‘ 


dollars.” Agreed to. 

Mr. COCKE moved to strike out the item for 
per diem compensation for eight clerks employed 
on bounty land business in the Pension Office, six 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-six dollars and 
forty cents, and insert an arhendment providing 
for the payment of extra clerks to be employed in 
the office of the Commissioner of Pensions, fifteen 
thousand two hundred and ninety-six dollars and 
ninety-six cents, and that the compensation of no 
clerk shall exceed three dollars and thirty-three 


|| ally with Mexico; let us claim only so much of || cents per diem. 
her territory as will indemnify our Government * 


Mr. C. explained that his object in offering this 
amendment was, that he might have an opportu- 
nity to advocate a speedy increase in the clerical 
force to be employed in the Pension Office; and he 
availed himself of the five minutes allowed by the 
rules of the House to urge an extension of the ap- 
propriation; for an extension of time would be 
absolutely necessary to enable the clerks to be em- 
ployed to complete the work for which they were 
required. 

Mr. GREEN took similar views, having sub- 
‘| mitted a slight amendment, in order to have the 
| privilege of expressing them; after which he with- 

drew his amendment. 

Mr. TOMPKINS next rose, and offered an 


ces or any point within the ackriowledged limits of | amendment, being desirous, in behalf of citizens 


Texas. The questions of boundary and indemnity. 


for the claims of our citizens existing before the war 
would be left open, and some other ambitious or 
mischievous President may again involve us in war. 
These questions must be settled now. 


Let the line be far enough to embrace the legiti- | 
mate boundary of Texas, and territory enough to | 


pay the indemnity we may justly claim, should 


exico be unable to pay these claims in money. | 
Then say to Mexico, we desire peace with you: | 


_ of the State of Mississippi, \o appeal to this House 

to take some steps to do justice to those who were 
; among the best citizens of the land. He had re- 

cently visited the Pension Office, and he had seen 
| that, at this time, there were from ten thousand to 
twelve thousand claims to bounty lands lying un- 
acted upon for want of clerical capacity to do the 
necessary duty. Among those whose claims were 
thus neglected there were some who had periled 
their lives in the service of the country, and their 


we have taken possession of so much of your ter- | claims were likely to lie for three, six, and proba- 
ritory as we deem an equivalent for the claims of || bly eight months, unless some addition were made 


our citizens, which you have acknowledged and 


|, to the force of the office, that the Government 


promised to pay: we shall not invade your country || might keep its faith with them. They had periled 


further, but we shall hold possession of the coun- |) all that was precious to men to carry their coun- 
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try’s flag in honor and to vietory, and the least | 
that Congress could do was to dispose of their | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





claims in something like a reasonable time. He 
simply rose to make these remarks, having con- 
stituents of his own numbered among these merit- 
orious applicants who had stood so long knocking 
at the door of the Pension Office ae for 
justice. The national faith was pledged to them; | 
and for the country’s interest and the country’s 
honor they had sacrificed their all, and mingled 
their blood together. ‘The national honor, then, | 
required that its faith should be preserved. Having, 
made these remarks, he withdrew the amendment 
which he had offered. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to amend by adding 
after the word ** pensions”’ the words “ with the 
approval of the Secretary of War,” and on this he 
desired that a vote should be taken. He thought 
it was important that this amendment should be 
adopted. Mr. J. then proceeded to argue its ne- 
cessity, in reply to some remarks which had fallen | 
from the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Green. } 
This amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Cocxe’s amendment as amended was then 
agreed to, 











Mr. VINTON moved to add an item for extra | 
clerks in the office of the Secretary of War, to be | 


paid out of an unexpended balance in said office, 
two hundred and ninety-one dollars. Agreed to. 
Mr. THIBODEAUX moved to amend the item 


for outfits of chargés des affaires to Naples, the | 
Papal States, and the Republics of Bolivia, Gua- 


temala, and the Ecuador, twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars, by striking out the words 


‘*the Papal States,’’ and reduce the amount of | 
twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars to eigh- | 


teen thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, said he intended 
to vote against the proposed mission to Rome, but 
before doing so he desired to set himself right be- 
fore the country. If we had commercial or politi- 
cal relations with the Papal States which demand- 
ed the protection of an ambassador, he would vote 
for it. But he understood that we had little or 
no commerce there, and that during our separate 
national existence we had established no political 
relations with the Pope; there seemed, then, to be 
no necessity for our lelae so now. In giving the 
vote which he had intimated his purpose to give, 
he desired not to be misunderstood by his Catholic 
constituents. He was actuated by no feeling of 
prejudice against Catholicism; but it was his deep 
conviction that we had no right to interfere in mat- 
ters of religion. That subject should be left by the 
House where it had been left by the Constitution— 
to the hearts of the people; and he would say to 
every man throughout this broad Confederacy, 
**Go and serve God after the dictates of your 
own conscience.”’ It was necessary at this time 
that the country should husband its resources, and 
he could not consent, therefore, to incur the expense 
of a new mission which seemed not to be demand- 
ed by the political or commercial condition of the 
country. He then withdrew the amendment which 
he had offered, for the purpose of obtaining an 
—— to make these observations. 

h 


Ir. HILLIARD moved an amendment so as to || 
rovide for the appointment of a full minister to | 


tome. He moved to strike out “ chargé d’affaires”’ 
to the Papal States, and insert “ resident minister,” 
and increase the sum to $30,000. 

Mr. H. said: [ regret that the opportunity has 
not been afforded me of replying to the speech of 
my honorable friend from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
Levin] before the committee proceeded to vote on 
the appropriation which provides the means of 
opening diplomatic intercourse with the Papal 
States. The speech was remarkable for the beau- 
ty of its language and the elevated tone of many 
of its sentiments; but it lacked one great quality— 
liberality. There was about it nothing of tolera- 
tion; it disclosed none of the spirit of the beautiful 
sentiment of St. Augustine, ™ there be charity 
in all things.’’ I cannot, of course within the few 
minutes allowed me, attempt to reply to the speech 
of the honorable gentleman; but I shall seek an 
early occasion to do so, when I hope to be able to 
show that there is much in the present condition 
of Italy to awaken the hopes of all men who watch 
with interest the progress of reform throughout 
the world. In the mean while, let us not, in our 
impatience, forget that there is a mighty difference 
between reform and revolution. A reformation is 
brought about by the steady but gradual march of 
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truth; while a revolution, like the earthquake, too 
often upheaves to overthrow and crush. ‘That 
a reform is begun in Italy, no man can doubt 
who will take the trouble to compare the present 
political state of that country with that which it 
exhibited previous to the accession of the present 


Pontiff. The = of reform is waked up in that 
beautiful and classic land. It can never be put 
down. While a representative of the freest gov- 


| ernment on earth may be employed in observing 
| the progress of liberal principles in that interesting 
| and important part of Europe, and may serve to 
| diffuse a better knowledge of our political system, 


[cannot discover that we can suffer any injury | 
i 


from such intercourse. 

In my judgment, neither Christianity nor free 
principles have anything to fear from a conflict with 
opposing powers. I would send a minister to the 
Papal States as I would to any other Power; | 
would encourage every reform in the Government; 
I would cheer the friends of freedom in ail Europe, 
| by sending a minister from the United States of 
America, where the noblest toleration is granted to 


policy has been to crush all freedom of thought 
/and action. It would be a spectacle of high moral 

interest to see such a representative from republi- 
_ can America, taking his post amidst the ruined tem- 


|| ples and arches of a country where, in other days, 


| republican Rome exhibited to the world its col- 
lossal proportions. 

Sir, | do not mistake the Pope for a republican, 
|| far from it: bat L recognize him as a reformer. 1 
| desire to send to all the States named in this bill 
| ministers resident, in the place of chargés des af- 
fuires. They would be accredited to the Sove- 
| reign, while chargés des affaires would be accred- 
| ited to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The question being taken on Mr. Hititarp’s 
| amendment to the amendment, it was rejected. 

Mr. LEVIN then moved an amendment to the 
amendment, to reduce the sum of $18,500 to 
$18,000. 

Mr. L. then said that the honorable gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Hivtrarp] had taken occasion 
| to allude to the want of liberality on his (Mr. L.’s) 
| part, in resisting the riveting of this religious link 
between Papal Rome and free America. Sir, (said 
he,) the present Pope is guided and directed and 
controlled by Louis Philippe. The old Pope was 
under the direction of Prince Metternich, of Aus- 
tria. We all know the settled hostility which has 
existed for centuries between France and England. 
Louis Philippe sees, or thinks he sees, that Eng- 
land, through Puseyism, is relapsing into Roman- 
ism. He has said to the Pope, popularize your 
system. It is a perfect system, addressed to aver 
passion or prejudice, hope or fear, which wor 
within the kas breast. And yet, amid the 
spreading lights of the nineteenth century, the 
representatives of the American people are called 
upon to recognize Papal Rome on the ground that 
the present Pope is a reformer. You cannot con- 
gratulate Pius IX. without congratulating him 
upon his Papal system. Send your embassy to 
| Pius IX. Embassies once opened, as | before 
said, are nevereclosed. The Pope is not living for 
himself, but for the Pope who is to succeed him, 
| and has pledged himself to hand down that sacred 
deposit of slavery as he received it from his pre- 
|| decessors; that he will leave untouched. nd 
| when the American people, judging from the para- 
| graphs put into the papers by bishops and Jesuits, 














ure led to think the present Pope a reformer, he 
plants himself upon Sis true ground and says, | 
am adespot. It was in no sectarian—— 

Here the hammer fell; but— 

Mr. LEVIN finished his sentence: ‘ spirit that 
the Native Americans resist this union of our free 
Republic with Papal Rome.’? Mr. L. withdrew 
his amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HILLIARD here moved an amendment 
with a view to reply. Mr. H. said: My honor- 
able friend and myself do not differ in our horror 
of an intolerant and dangerous religious system; 
but we do differ in our views of the true policy to 
be pursued towards the Papal power. e both 
desire to sustain the Bible, and to vindicate Pro- 
testant Christianity. I need not say that | am no 
| partisan of the Pope; on the contrary, there breathes 
| not a man whose sympathy with the Protestant 
| cause beats stronger or quicker than my own. I 


can never forget its battles nor its victories, its per- 


secutions nor its triumphs. But, sir, I solemnly 
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all opinions, to reside at a court where hitherto the | 
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| believe that toleration is the wisest as well as nobles: 
policy. ; 
| The gentleman has been so indiscreet as to men 
tion the nineteenth century. Sir, there has been 
atime when such an argument as we have heard 
to-day would have been appropriate. It was tha; 
dark period when the dungeon, the inquisition 
| and the stake claimed as victims all who were eo, 
_vieted of heresy by a tribunal usurping the author. 
‘ity of God. But in this nineteenth century | am 
} surprised to hear such views in an American Coa. 
gress, from a gentleman so enlightened as my 
friend from Pennsylvania. F 
He asks what reforms has the Pope granted? | 
answer that he has expelled from power a Secre. 
tary of State distinguished for his despotic and 
harsh opinions, and put in his place a man of |i). 
| eral views; he has thrown wide a door for the ad- 
| mission of his people without respect to rank who 
| may come with petitions to him; he has caused g 
| box to be placed in the Vatican, where all who 
| desire to submit their complaints to his own eye 
‘may deposit a statement of their wrongs; he has 
assembled a council to advise him as to the’wants 
_ of his people; and, if he had done nothing more 
than transfer his alliance from Metternich to Louis 
Philippe, I should hail that as a great step in the 
progress of reform. 
| Rely upon it, sir, the spirit of reform is waked 
/up in Italy. It will “not down at the bidding” 
|| of armed and imperious Austria or any other hy- 
/man power. I would send a minister from this 
| Republic to cheer it, to observe it, to report its pro- 
gress. That spirit will, 1 trust yet rekindle the 
| fires upon the ruined altars of freedom throughout 
| Italy. 
Our true policy is to extend our peaceful rela- 
' tions with the world. We have nothing to fear 
from an intercourse of that kind with other Pow- 
'ers. Truth is clad in more than triple steel; and | 
would bid her spread her standard in the very 
midst of the world, and take her station in front of 
| the Vatican. By “e- the Papal See isolated, 
‘| you strengthen it. It carries on its agencies in 
secret. Bring it upon the open field; do not shun 
it; bring it into open intercourse with a free Pro- 
testant nation, and civil and religious liberty wil! 
achieve new triumphs. 
The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BROWN, of Pennsy vania, moved an amend- 
| ment to the amendment, to increase the sum from 
, $18,500 to $20.000. 
| Mr. B. said he was not in the House on Thurs- 
day, when his colleague (Mr. Levin] read his 
'| speech against the appropriation for a chargé d’af- 
| faires to the Papal States, nor had he read it in 
| the papers; but he had heard enough in the re- 
_marks of that gentleman just made, to know that 
| their whole character had been the introduction of 
‘| religious discussion and legislation in that Hall. 
|| The Constitution of the United States, (said Mr. 
|| B.,) as well as the constitutions of all the States, 
‘| prohibit all legislation on this aoe 
' no such test for any station under them; and, in 
| fact, both by their spirit and letter, prohibit its 
| introduction either into our domestic or foreign re- 
| 
| 


' 


'| lations in any way whatever. It never has entered 
|| into the consideration of our Government before, 
what was the religious character of any people 
| with whom we had, or proposed to establish, am'- 
|| cable relations; and he regretted very much that 
| his colleague had introduced it now. In the legis- 
lation of Congress, this incendiary subject had 
never found favor; and with the people every- 
where, except in the district represented by the 
| gentleman himself, it had been quickly and sternly 
_ rebuked. ; 
_ Mr..LEVIN (standing before the Speaker's 
| desk, and in front of Mr. Brown) called out, “1a 
| the tinder-box.” 
| Mr.BROWN. Yes! he—(pointing to Mr. Le- 
| vin)—the gentleman from Pennsylvania—was the 
| first to introduce the incendiary subject of —— 
into the politics of Philadelphia, and by his inflam- 
' matory harangues, produced all the incendiarism 
and bloodshed that for a while covered it with 
|| gloom and Wisgrace. Yes, sir, he was the author 
| of all the incendiary measures—— 
| The CHAIRMAN here interposed, and called 
|| the gentleman to order. 
ae of order. 
r.C. J. ING ee I would like to know 
| why my colleague is out of order? 
‘The GHAIR replied that it was not in order for 
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1948. 
_ gentleman in debate to reflect upon the character 
*f another member of this House. 
‘Mr. BROWN still retaining the floor—_ 

Mr. LEVIN repeated the question. Did the 
incendiary spirit to which the gentleman alluded 
jinate from a tinder-box ? 


ri BROWN. The incendiary spirit origina- 


v 


orl 


Mr. 


ted from the gentleman himself, introducing reli- | 


on into the political contests of Philadelphia. 


~ Mr. 


the question whether it was competent for one 


member to Say of another member here, by a fig- | 


yrative eXpression, (for such he supposed it was,) 
that he was the author of an incendiary movement ? 
It appeared to him, that such words had been used 
from time immemorial in Parliament, and in every 
igislative assembly. ' hs 

“Mr. KING, of Georgia, interposing, or of 
the Chair if this debate was not out of order? 


Mr. INGERSOLL, before he took his seat, ap- 


pealed from the decision of the Chair that his col- | 


league was out of order in his remarks.” 


The-CHAIR called the committee to order, and | 


stated the decision. He considered it out of order 
for any gentieman upon this floor to impute to any 


other gentleman that he had been actuated by an | 


incendiary motive and purpose; and upon that 
ground had decided the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
ania [Mr. Brown] to be out of order. From this 
decision the gentleman {Mr. InGeRsoi] appeal- 
ed; and the question was, ** Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the commit- 
tee ?”” 


The question, being taken on the appeal by tel- | 
lers, was decided in the affirmative—ayes 96, noes | 


§] 


the remarks of Mr. Brown were decided out of 
order. 


Mr. LEVIN rose and moved an amendment to | 
the amendment to reduce the sum to $10,000, and || 
was about to speak, when he was interrupted by || 


inquiries from several gentlemen if Mr. Brown 
was not entitled to the floor. 


The CHAIRMAN replied that the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] had two minutes | 
of his time remaining, but, having been decided | 
out of order, he could not proceed under the rule 


without leave of the House. 


Mr. POLLOCK moved that he be allowed to | 


proceed in order. 


' Mr. BROWN said he did not want any favors. | 


If he could not go on under the rule asa matter of 
right he would not at all. 


tion. 


Mr. BROWN said he would withdraw his | 


amendment and move another, and on this he 
claimed the right to be heard. 
Mr. COLLAMER rose to a point of order. 


Hall. 


The CHAIRMAN called to order, and said no 


proposition would be entertained until the commit- 
tee came to order. 


Mr. COLLAMER stated his point of order. He | 
understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. || 


Brown] to have been ruled out of order in his re- 
marks, and made to take his seat. He therefore 


could not rise up without leave of the House. But | 


he assumed to take the floor, to make another mo- 


tion, and to go on with his speech. He took ob- | 


jection to it, and contended that the gentleman*had 
uo right to the floor. His colleague, [Mr. Levin,] 
moreover, had obtained the floor: after he [Mr. 
Brown] was called to order, and had offered an 


Pera. on which he was now entitled to the 
oor, 


Considerable conversation ensued. 

The CHAIRMAN overruled Mrs Co.tamer’s 
point of order, and decided that Mr. Brown, al- 
though he had been decided out of drder in his re- 
marks; having withdrawn his amendment, had the 


right to offer another and to explain it under the 
rule, 


Mr. TOMPKINS inquired of the Chairman con- 
cerning his decision, with a view to appeal if he 


understood it correctly. He understood the gen- | 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] to have | 
made a motion of amendment; to have debated | 


that motion for the space of five minutes, or nearly 


#0; to have been decided out of order in his re-. 


marks upon it, and required by the rule to take 
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c.J. INGERSOLL again rose to order. | 
He desired to have the sense of the House upon | 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained, and || 


"Mr. POLLOCK accordingly waived his mo- || 


There was great confusion and excitement in the | 





\ his seat; that he then withdrew that 
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| 


amendment, || 


and, claiming not to have yielded the floor, (al- | 
though, when he had been required to take his | 
seat, by the rule, his colleague [Mr. Levin} was | 


recognized by the Chair, and offered an amend- 
ment,) aia second amendment, and proposed to 
debate that five minutes. If that was the decision 
of the Chair, he a »pealed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON raised the point of order 
that the gentleman from Mississippi could not make 
a point of order, there being A here one pend- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN called to order, and said the 
point of Mr. Tompkins was in order, there being no 

_ other pending previously. 

In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Tompxins— 

The CHAIRMAN said that, in his opinion, un- 
der the broad language of the rule, it was com- 


petent for a gentleman to withdraw his amend- | 
ment, and offer another one and go on with his | 


remarks. 


ed his appeal; but was greeted by vehement and 
continued cries to order from the opposite side of 
the Hall. 

The CHAIR called to order, but in vain, as his 
voice was drowned in the confusion that prevailed 
on the floor. 

Mr. TOMPKINS, in the mean time, retained 
| his position on the floor. 

In the midst of this scene of uproar and excite- 
|, ment— 

| Mr. BOTTS rose and moved that the committee 
rise. 

The question being taken by tellers, it was de- 
|| cided in the affirmative. 

So the committee rose and reported. 
And the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS, &e. 


The following memorials and petitions were 
presented under the rule, and referred: 


By Mr. EVANS, of Maryland: The petition of Sarah A. 
Wirt, praying compensation for two horses taken during the 
|| late war with Great Britain from her late husband for the 
use of the United States. 

By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of John Young and others, 
citizens of Osuge county, Missouri, praying that a tract of 
land be donated to said county for a county seat. 


By Mr. ROCKHILL: ‘he petition of George W. Balding 


| | 


and sundry others, citizens of Steuben county, Indiana, | 


praying the establishment of a mail route trom West Unity, 
Williams county, Ohio, to Angola, Steuben county, Ludiana, 
thence to La Grange Centre. Also, the petition of Moses 
|| Shepherd and 42 others, praying the establisiiment of a post 
| route from Muncie, Delaware county, Indiana, by way of 
| Alexander, Madison county, to the county seat of Tipton 
| county, in the State aforesaid. 

By Mr. HUNT: The petition of James Abeel, asking Con- 

| gress to increase the pay of military storekeepers. 
|| By Mr. KAUFMAN: The petition of citizens of Texas 
for a mail route from Fulton to Jefferson, in that State. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: ‘The remonstrance of G. G. Shoup 
and 89 others, citizens of Laurel, Indiana, and its vicinity, 
against the renewal to the heirs of Jethro Wood o/ a plough 

| patent. 

By Mr. SLINGERLAND: A remonstrance of 86 of the 
citizens and farmers of the county of Albany, in the State of 
New York, against the renewal of the patent of Jethro 

|| Wood, now deceased. 
| By Mr. WHITE: The petition of JoliPJ. Young, a com- 
mander in the navy of the United States, praying tor a pen- 
sion. 
Mr. POLLOCK withdrew from the files of the House the 
|} petition and papers of Joseph Brown, of Pennsylvania, a 


|| soldier of the Revoluuionary war, asking arrears of pen- 
|| sion, &c. 
|| By Mr.GOTT: The memorial of George E. Delavan and 
| Others, citizens of Onondaga county, New York, praying 
| fora reduction of postage upon perivdicals and pamphlets. 
Also, the memorial of H. W. Allen aud others, citizens of 
|| Onondaga, praying for a repeal of the law impo-ring postage 
| upon newspapers within thirty miles of the office of pubii- 
| cation. Also, the remonstrance of Wm. J. Curtip and 
|| others, citizens of Onondaga county, against the passage of 
|| any law renewing or continuing the patent of Jethro Wood 
|| for a cast-iron eee: , 
|| By Mr. NEWELL: A memorial from William Riley, Jo- 
| sep: Goodenough, and others, praying the establishing a 
|| post route from Key Port to Squancum, Munmouth county, 
| 
| 


New Jersey. 
By Mr. HOLMES, of New York: The remonstrance of 
|| C. H. Sweet aud 30 others, citizens of Monroe county, New 


|| York, against extending the patent heretofore granted to 

|| Jethro Wood. 

|| By Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania: The memorial of 
- Gordon, praying an appropriation to enable the Treas- 

| ury Department to fulfill its contract for a manual of the laws 

i] ee | to commerce, navigation and revenue. 

| By Mr. EVANS, ot Ohio? The petition of Joseph J. Wat- 

| son for an increase of pension. 

| ByMr. TWEEDY: The petition of Pliny Allen, super- 

| visor of Walworth county, and of E. R. Utter and 116 others, 

|| of Walworth and Rock counties, Wisconsin, praying for 

'' the establishment of a tri-weekiy mail route from Milwaukie 


|) TF. 


Mr. TOMPKINS appealed from the decision, | 
and wished to state the grounds on which he rest- | 


| 
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to Beloit, Wisconsin, via Troy, Elkhorn, Delavan, Darien, 
Allen’s Grove, and Clinton. Also, the petition of Seymour 
Wilcox and &3 others, of Wanpun, Fondulac county, Wis 
‘consin, praying for the establishment of a mail route from 
that place to Dartferd, Mosquito county, via Ceusco. Also, 
the petition of Lem. Hollister, and 45 others, of Wisconsin, 

raying for the establishment of a mail route from Darien to 

Vhitewater, in Walworth county, Wisconsin, through 
Reed’s corner, Richmond, and Keeche’s Corner. Also, the 
petition of William James and $9 others, of Wisconsin for 
the same object. Also, the petition of the supervisors of the 
county of Walworth fora mail route from Darien, through 
Reed’s Comer, Richmond, and Utter’s Corner to White 

water. Also, the petition of Bernard Burke and 116 others, 
| settlers of the even numbered sections of the canal lands in 

Wisconsin, praying that the same may be sold at the same 
minimum price and subject to the same rights of preémp- 
tion as other public lands. Also, the petition of John Thomp- 
son and 47 others, residents on the Lake Michigan and Rock 
river canal reserve in Wisconsin, praying for the same 
object, and also for the return of the excess of the purchase 
money over $1 25 per acre of the tracts of said lands already 
sold to the purchasers. Also, the petition of Myren E. 
Morse and 235 others, of Wisconsin, praying that the pre- 
emption law of 1841 be so amended as to extend the time 
of payment and proof to four years, and so as to extend 
the benefits of the act to all persons who shall have filed a 
declaration of intention to becon.e citizens of the United 
States, and so as to subject the occupants of public lands to 
taxation on account of the lands oecupied by them by the 
State or territory in which they may be situated. 


IN SENATE. 
Saturpay, March 4, 1848. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of State, en- 
closing a return of the number and designation of 
the passengers which have arrived at each collec- 
tion district during the year ending the 30th Sep- 
|| tember, 1847; which was laid on the table, and 
|| ordered to be printed. 

Also, the annual report of the Commissioner of 
atents; which was referred to the Committee on 
atents and the Patent Office. 

Also, several joint resolutions from the Legisla- 
| ture of Florida, on various subjects; which, 

On motion of Mr. WESTCOTT, who suggested 
that these resolutions had been heretofore present- 
ed by his colleague, were laid on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. RUSK, on leave, introduced a bill to pro- 
| vide for transcribing certain State papers of the 
late Republic of Texas; which was read a first and 


second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, on leave, intro- 
| duced a joint resolution appointing certain Regents 
_of the Smithsonian Institution; which was read a 
first and second time, and veferred to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 


Mr. PEARCE, on leave, introduced «bill to 


rd 





remit the duties on books, maps, and charts, im- 
ported for the use of the Library of Congress; 
which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. P. moved that the bill be now considered, 
explaining that it was merely a transcript of the 
former law, which had just expired. He antici- 
pated no objection to the bill, asit must be apparent 
to every one that the payment of duties in this case 
was merely taking money out of one pocket to put 
it in the other. 

The bill was then considered as in committee of 
the whole, reported without amendment, and or- 
dered to be read a third time. It was then read a 
third time and passed. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee on 


Claims, made an adverse report on the petition of 
Mary Ann Davis. 


Mr. SEVIER moved that the Senate proceed to 
| the consideration of Executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT suggested thata batch 
of bilis had just come in from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which were on the table to be disposed 
of. 

Mr. SEVIER said, it was of much more im- 


| portance to transact the Executive business than 
to refer these bills. 


| The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


| from Arkansas insist on his motion? 
| Mr. SEVIER replied in the affirmative. 
| The question was then put and carried. 








EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business, (twenty minutes past twelve, ) 
and remained with closed doors until a late hour; 
when the doors were reopened, 

And the Senate adjourned, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownpay, March 6, 1848. 


The Journal of Saturday having been read and 
approved — 

Mr. BRODHEAD introduced to the House Mr. 
Samvet A. Baiwces, a member elect from the State 
of Pennsylvania, (to supply the vacancy caused b 
the death of Mr. Hornpeck,) who was qualified, 
and took his seat. 

The SPEAKER presented a memorial and res- 
olutions of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
relative to a mail route from Chattahoochie to Pen- 
facola, 

Also, a resolution of the same Legislature, rela- 
tive to the widows and orphans of those who have 
died in the service of their country in Mexico. 

Also, resolutions of the same Legislature, in 
relation to preémption rights in said State. 

‘The memorial and resolutions were appropriate- 
ly referred, 

Mr. HUNT moved to suspend the rules to enable 
him to move aresolution making certain bills making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain rivers 
and harbors the special order of the day for Tues- 
day, the 2ist day of March instant, and so to con- 
tinue until finally disposed of by the House. 

On the motion to suspend the rules, the yeas and 
nays were taken, and resulted in favor of suspend- 
ing 82, against it 64. ‘Two-thirds not voting in 
favor thereof, the motion was lost. 

Mr. BOTTS said he had received a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, enclosing a 
muster-roll of an Indian company received into the 
United States service by Colonel Harney, which 
he asked leave to present, and have referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The communica- 
tion was received and referred. 

Mr. McCLELLAND stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Srvuant, was deterred by indisposition from 
accompanying the remains of the Hon. Joun 
Quincy Apams to Massachusetts, as a member of 
the committee appointed for that purpose. Under 
these circumstances, the delegation from Michigan 
had met and designated Mr. Bincuam of that State 
to fillthe vacancy. Mr. McC, moved that the sub- 
stitution be sanctioned. 

Ordered accordingly. 

JUDICIARY. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved that the rules 
be suspended for the purpose of taking up the bill 
supplemental to the act entitled An act concern- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States,”’ ap- 

vroved June 17, 1844, and the amendment moved 
»y Mr. Bow.tn to the same. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill was 
taken up. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL explained the neces- 
rity and urged the passage of this bill; reiterating 
the arguments used when it was last before the 
House. He also replied to some objections made 
by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Bow tn. ]} 


‘ . > 
The bill proposed to relieve the judges of the | 


Supreme Court of the United States from attend- 
ance on circuit for the term of two years, for the 
purpose of enabling them to give their whole at- 
tention to the appeal docket, on which cases had 
greatly accumulated. He had been surprised to 
find that doubts were entertained in some quarters 
whether any business could be done by the district 
judges on cireuit if the Supreme Court judges of 
the United States were discharged from that duty. 
If there were any force in that objettion, the 
passage of this bill would have the effect of bring- 
ing the business on the circuits to a stand; but, to 
show that it was based on error, he'referred to the 
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better done than during that time. The district 
judges were men of ability, and they were per- 
fectly competent to discharge the duty that would 
devolve upon them during the two years that the 
would be deprived of the assistance of the circuit 
judges by this bill, while theSupreme Court would 
thereby be enabled to dispose of the cases on its 
calendar, which were accumulating, and the deci- 
sion of which was of pressing necessity. 

Mr. I. then gave a historical review of the Su- 


preme Court, the enlargement from time to time of | 


its terms, from an early period down to the recent 
change, by which the commencement of its session 
was altered from the first Monday in January to 
the first Monday in December. He read tabular 
statements of the condition of its docket and the 
number of cases disposed of during a succession of 
years, and went on to enumerate the States from 


which the cases came that were now on the docket, | 
and thereby showed that in this bill suitors from | 


the distant States had the deepest interest. He 


then urged the passage of the bill with great ear- |) 


nestness. 


Mr. BOWLIN spoke at great length in oppo- |, 


sition, and in advocacy of an amendment which he 
proposed to substitute for the bill of the gentieman 
irom Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOWLIN said that he regretted to see such 


,a manifest disposition to force this bill through, 


| through, irrespective of its merits. 
at all times embarrassing to him to speak in that 


without investigation, without deliberation. By 
the refusal of the House to commit this bill, and 
suffer it to take the usual course of legislation, it 
was too clearly manifested that it was to be passed 


Hall, and became doubly so when he felt it to be 
his duty to argue against a prejudged case. But 
he had a duty to perform, and if the bill must pass, 
he-intended to record his sentiments and his vote 
against it. 
he could not look upon it in any other light than 


. } 
as a permanent measure, however plausible a char- | 


acter it may assume as a temporary act. Those 


|| who sought its passage did not want it as a tempo- 
rary measure, if they were not satisfied that it was | 


to become permanent. Pass the bill for two years, 


| and, in his humble opinion, they might take their 
leave of the circuit judges upon their circuits for- 


ever. This, he believed, would be the effect of the 


bill; and, whether designed or not by the commit- 


| tee, those who had the beneficiary interest in it so | 


considered it, in his solemn belief. 
He then went into a history of the measure of 


| separating the Supreme Court from the States and 


the poor from its origin with the odium of the 
midnig 


| He detailed its progress, its final passage, public 


act of Congress of the 29th of April, 1802, which | 


would be found on page 158, vol. 2, of the statutes 
at large, which gave to the district judge alone the 
sower to hold circuit courts at any and all times. 
Fe read the fourth section of that act to show that 
the power which he had specified was given to 
the district judge. 

He should be very reluctant to take away from 
the cireuits the learning and ability and industry 
of the circuit judges, if he were not perfectly assur- 
ed, from ample experience, of the learning and 
ability and industry of the district judges them- 
selves. 
death of Judge Baldwin, and during his sickness— 
a period of more than two years—all the business 
of the circuit was done by the district judge, a man 
of great reputation, and the business was never 


In the Pennsylvania district, after the | 


indignation, and its speedy overthrow. 


1825-26, to produce the like effect, and its failure 
at that time. 


fort, and convenience of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, at the expense and to the injury of the 
people. 

Lie said no man entertained a higher respect than 
he had for that @oordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment. He knew their character; he knew the 
elevated position which they properly occupied in 


public estimation, and he knew them still better | 


in the vast and mighty power which they exer- 
cised; but with all his respect for the judges, in 


the exercise of his functions as agrepresentative of 


the people, he should speak of them with the 
utmost freedom of debate. 


laws they were called upon to administer, and the 
necessity of their becoming familiar with the prac- 


|| tical operations of such systems, to enable them 
| to adjudicate wisely upon them. And be reviewed 


/at length the circuit system, and eulogized its 


beauties under all circumstances, and particularly 
in a federative system of government. 
He reminded the House that these judges had a 


common-law jurisdiction, to be administered for the | 
several States, according to their systems, as opera- || 


ted upon by their customs, usages, and statutory 
law. 


judges in secret chambers. It was the circuit sys- 
tem under which the common law grew up—a 


| system sull adhered to by our ancestors. 


| 


He alluded to our natural antipathy to the po- 





That it was | 


In view of the history of this measure, | 


it judges in 1801, up to the present time. | 


He then || 
recurred to the second attempt in 1824-’25, and | 


He commented at length upon these | 
continued struggles to provide for the ease, com- || 


He then reviewed their 
powers and duties, and the diversified systems of | 


| He commented at length upon the beauties © 
and origin of the common law, and demonstrated 
that it never grew up to it nent perfection by | 





litical systems of England, but remarked that he 
| presumed no lawyer would fail to acknowledee the 
beauty of her system of jurisprudence. He then 
went into a detail of the system by which ths 
highest judges of the empire attended the circuits 
and pursued nisi prius business; and alleged tha; 
since the reform speech of Lord Brougham, it haq 
almost ripened into a proverb, that no jude was 
qualified to decide in the last resort, who did nos 
perform nisi prius duties. . 

He alluded to the duties of the Lord Chief Jus. 
tice of the King’s Bench, who, he believed, tried 
more cases in the lower courts than the whole of 
our Supreme Judges, and yet set in the hich cour, 
and adjudicated appeals. But, to accomplish this 
he had to avoid fancy speeches for the amusement 
of the public. It was notin the King’s Bench, as 
here; a crowd, even ladies, collected from day to 
day, to hear specimens of forensic eloquence. 
when, if the bar were strictly confined to the prin. 
ciples of law, and plain, unpoetic legal authorities 
it would fall dull upon their ears. : 

He also went into a lengthened argument to 
prove that this system, if adopted, enhanced the 
price of justice to the people of the distant States: 
that it would enhance the evil of a large docket, 
under which pretence they had been called upon 
to pass this bill; and that it was solely for the ease 
of the bench and benefit of leading attorneys who 

centred around the metropolis. He could ‘see no 
_ other interest connected in the measure. 

He was then proceeding to point out and de. 
nounce the evils of the new system, and eulogizing 
the circuit system established in 1789 by our an. 
cestors, and demonstrating that if we were reck. 
lessly to tear down that beautiful system, then his 
amendment presented the next best system in his 
substitute—— 

When the hammer fell, evidently before he was 
through. 

[The speeches of Mr. J. R. Incersoxt and Mr, 
Bow iy, on the same subject, will be found in the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. STEPHENS demanded the previous ques- 
tion. 

_ Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, moved that the 
bill be laid upon the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being 
taken, stood, yeas 67, nays 88. 

So the bill was not laid on the table. 

The question then recurred, and was taken on 
| the demand for the previous question, but there 
_ was no second. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, moved to 
amend the bill by striking out the words “two 
years,’’ and inserting ‘one year,”’ so as to limit 
| the operation of the bill for one year. 
| Mr. T. said he was convinced that some reform 
_should be made in the judiciary system of this 
| country. It was required by the number of ap- 
peals from all sections of the country. He had 
come to the House this morning determined not to 
_ support this bill; but he was frank to confess that 
the remarks of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary had induced him to change his mind. 
| He understood the honorable gentleman to say he 
_ would introduce a bill for the reform of the Judi- 
‘| ciary. It was not possible for the House at this 
| time to go into a consideration of the revision of 
the whole system; but any one who was familiar 
with the number of cases and the progress of busi- 
| ness before the Supreme Court must be convinced 

that. absolute injustice was perpetrated on the 

clients before that court. He would mention one 
case; and from this they might judge of others. 

His attention had been called to it by one of his 
constituents. It was a case involving $18,000, and 
was brought up to the Supreme Court by appeal, 
in 1844, and entered on the docket of 1844-"45. It 
was continued on the docket of 1845-'46, 1846-"47, 
and was now’on the docket of 1847-48, number 
65, there being some twenty cases before it, _ 
| Mr. J.R.INGERSOLL. ‘The court has just 
got beyond case number forty. . 

Mr. THOMPSON (continuing) said it would he 
| impossible to reach it during this session of the 
court, unless some bill of this character passe 
Congress. Now, as the necessary result of this 
delay on the parties—¢18,000 were involved in the 
controversy—the defeated party brought itu with 
| no expectation of success in the appeal, but for the 
| benefit of the delay. They refused to submit it to 

the court on printed arguments, but insisted that 
counsel should appear. The consequence ws 
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